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The editor of Unter oe one to Saratoga to attend the 
National Conference, and the paper appears this time with- 
out the accustomed hand at the helm. Should any reader 
find its course somewhat erratic, he will know to what the 
fact should be attributed. 


More than a thousand Boston women, says the Woman's 
Journal, have asked to be assessed for poll tax this year in 


civil service refurm is the demand now being echoed in 
many quartcrs that office-holders should renounce the ‘elect- 


order to vote for school officers,—a larger number then 
ever befvure. ) 


The London Jnaqguirer observes that a trade journal 
classifies M. J. Savage's recent volume, “Man, Woman and 
Child,” under the head. of fiction, and hopes that the editor 
did not intend this as satire, which, it says, the book little 
deserves. 


Mrs. Hattie Tyng Griswold in the Universalist says that 
the present popolar indifference to preaching is to be ac- 
counted for by “the fact ‘that the ministers ‘do not preach 
upon themes connected with the actual and iti be inter- 
ests of the lives of the people they seck to address.” 


In the Current of the 20th ult. Miss Ella A. Giles of 
Madison, Wis., offers some bright ideas on the influence of 
fiction, under the caption “A Colloquy i in a public library.” 
The bewilderingly various theories which people make about 
the proper reading for other people are very happily de- 
picted in the course of the “ Vonoqey. e 


With the greatest co we announce that the Unita- 
rian church at Quiney has at last filled its pastorate left 


\thirds of a year. Last week it stopped to congratu 
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The most important step recently taken by advocates of — 


ive franchise. If this could be brought about it would’ do — 
much toward severing the too intimate connection between 
| government employés and “ practical politics.” 


A writer in the Independent says that “the greatest mis- — 
take is never to commit one.” A most comforting ‘sent — 
ment! If it is true, we can all flatter ourselves’ that we 
have never committed the greatest of mistakes’'' The’samie 
writer says further that “the best excuse is to havé nosey? ~ 
an expression that would seem to sacrifice truth to epigraniy. 
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Mr. J. Rushton is publishing in the (urrent a series 7 
articles on “Supporting the Preacher.” In’ last week’ 
issue he refers to the common prejudice against mi 
grounded in the idea “that the ministerial profession 
chosen because of its easy life and respectability.” “The 2s 
same argument,” he observes with justice, ““may be used — 
of every profession by any ignoramus who knows Barer 
work and responsibility outside his own labors. ~If ever ~ 
inan made a mistake, he has made one who entefs the a 
istry with such ideas.” ube ; 
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Every Other Saturday has been published now two- 


itself, and with good reason. It made a most fuv 
impression with its first issue, and has gone on steadily Ti 
proving. “The original plan was to print in the mise 
lancous department only or mainly selected articles.” But — 
as a matter of fact an increasing proportion of the matter ” 
has been original. It is the best printed paper in Boston ia 
which is saying a great deal, and every number is’ br | 
and entertaining throughout. It deserves to succeed; a 
we are glad to see its assurance that it does succeed. eR 
2 « *s 
In an address -before the Alumni Association of a Pres. 

byterian theological school at Columbia, South Carolina, — 
Prof. James Woodrow, president of the school, gave 
public assent to the theory of evolution. The 
trustees, after sitting on the case, decided by a vote of ei 
to three that “there is nothing in the ‘doctrine’ of 
tion, as defined and limited by him, which appears: 
sistent with perfect soundness in the faith.” This | 
on the part of Southern Presbyterians would seem 
incredible did we not learn the minority of thet 
have entered a violent protest, and are: to’ ¢ 
the case before the synod. The report of ie case Tread 
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enough to be quite explicit what form of the evolution the- 
ory Prof. Woodrow holds; but in-view of the facts at hand 
we venture the opinion that the minority of the trustees 
are right in thinking that the Professor has no business 
inside of the Southern Presbyterian church. 


ee a ———_— 


We go to press too early to give any adequate report of 
the meetings of the National Unitarian Conterence at Sara- 
toga which closed on Friday last. The attendance on these 
_ meetings is said to have reached two thousand. Among 
_ the many resolutions passed was one tlmt the churches raise 
~ $50,000 annualiy for missionary work; also that annual 
collections be made for a building fund; that the council 
hold two sessions before the next National Conference; and 
that a special meeting of the Conference be held in 1885 
at the dedication of the Unitarian Building at Boston. 
We shall give full accounts of the meetings in our next 
issue. 


_ —— —_ 


College journalism, particularly in the West, has been 
degenerating of late years to a mere jumble of personali- 
ties, sporting news, and humor of such an elusive char- 
acter as to be unintelligible away from home. The Press, 
of. the University of Wisconsin at Madison, is taking a 
commendable stand against this tendency, and will try, 
with what success rem»ins to be seen, to conform to a 
higher standard. The aim of the University Press is to 
' become a medium for the appearanceof a real college litera- 
- ture. Its literary editor is Miss Florence Tyng Griswold, 
__ whom some of our readers will remember as having contribut- 
ed a poem to Uniry last February. 


“Sunday is said to be little less than an awful day in 
_ Chieago: - Mr. Moody is needed there,” says the Christian 
_ ZAfe, one of our English Unitarian exchanges. We ac- 
' knowledge that the prevalent ways of Sunday observance 
_ in this city are very far from what they ought to be; but 
_ we are surprised at the panacea which our exchange pro- 
_ poses. Unity has had occasion to protest against some 
a ee aspersions upon Mr. Moody's motives, but for 

his methods and influence it has nothing to say. A better 
_ observance of Sunday is one of the most pressing needs of 
_ our city and our country to-day, but it will never be secured 
__ by following the iead of Mr. Moody. 


A series of papers by Lewis G. Janes entitled “A Study 
_ of Primitive Christianity’ is now in course of publication 
_ in the Index. In the issue of Sept. 17 he gives an admir- 
' able study of some phases of the character and teachings 
- of Jesus. Of the Unitarianism of Jesus, “using the word 
| in no narrow sectarian meaning,” he says: 

In his thought of God there is nothing of polythei-tic or trini- 
_ tarian implication. He accepted fully the lofty Unitarianism of 
| the Hebrew law-giver from whom he quotes, ‘tear, O Israel, 
_ the Eternal our God, the Eternal is one.”’ ‘To this high and lof y One, 
_ merciful as well as just, all-seeing, earing for the humble-t of his 
~ ereatures, was due the love of the whole heart of man, his child. 
_ Theconception of himself or of another as aSon of God in any exclu- 
' give or supernatural sense, of a God coming upon earth in human 
form, would have been as abhorent and unnatural to Jesus as it has 
_ ever beentohis people. The trinitarian dogma is a belief as impos- 
. sible to the true Israelite as any other form of polytheism or idola- 
_ try. In its later Christian development, it is a purely Aryan 
i phical conception, and entered Christianity from other than 

Jew sources. In this respect, there is no reason to believe 

that Jesus was anything but a Hebrew of the Hebrews, —*“‘ an 


—_ 


Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile.’’ God alone is good, 
he said, rejecting the appellation “‘Good Master.’’ Yet he held 
up the perfections of the divine character as a model and exam- 
ple for human endeavor im that most exigent and lofty exhorta- 
tion.to noble living,—‘'Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect.’’ 


A correspondent in last week's Register gives a crumb of 
comfort for those who bewail the large proportion of fiction 
called for in public libraries. In a suburb of Boston, 
which he takes fog an illustration, many of those who draw 
bvoks are constantly purchasing fur themselves works of 
permanent value, while they resort to the library for any 
books of transient interest which they may desire to read. 
Again, the correspondent says, “the persons who are novel- 
readers devour books with a rapidity that is not comparable 
to the slow pace of those who devote their attention to 
other kinds of literature.” These two facts, not often con- 
sidered by those who comment unfavorably on the work of 
public libraries, must haye a very marked effect in magni- 
fying the apparent ratie of the readers of fiction to the 
readers of other classes of literature. 


The Friends’ Journal of last week contains an article by 
John B. Willard of Still River, Mass., entitled “The Next 
Step.” He holds that the mission of Unitarianism has 
been “purely negative—merely to clear a field for a fur- 
ther advance of religious truth, and for a new denomina- 
tion as an agent of that advance.” He brings forward 
some strong arguments to establish his first proposition, and 
thinks that Unitarians have been fully successful in dis- 
lodging “from the minds of thousands of the best and 
most intelligent people of to-day the Paulism, Augustin- 
ism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, Arminianism, Anglicanism 
and Swedenborgianism, that have for ages usurped the 
name and place of Christianity.” But he does not make 
clear the reasons which have led him to the conclusion 
that the work of Unitarianism is now over and that it must 
retire in favor of a new denomination. 


Several weeks ago the Living Church ( Episcopal), refer- 
ing to a note in Uniry, indignantly denied that it taught 
that baptism was the sole alternative to infant damnation. 
Now we had not said that it did; what we said was that 
the doctrine refered to is “a vital part of the system’ 
which that paper teaches. If it does not believe it, that . 
only proves the Living Church to be less consistent than 
we had supposed. This episode was recalled to our mind 
by the following incident reported in last week’s Jndex : 

According to an English paper, the v.car of St. Margaret in 
Barking, Eng., evidently thinks that the words of Jesus. ‘‘ For 
such is the kingdom of heaven,’’ applies to such little children 
only as have been baptized ‘‘A man and wife who were mem- 
bers of his church in good standing lost a little son lately; and, 
because it never had been baptized, the vicar refused to officiate 
at the funeral, and had the church-yard gates shut during the 


special services which the parents were compelled to get, so that 
the coffin could not be carried in.” 


There is sound piety as well as good literary insight in 
the following extract which we clip from our heathen (?) 
exchange, the Indian Messenger of Calcutta: 

As in poetry, so in religion, men are often beguiled and deceived 
by things that are non-essential and secondary. What makes up 


true poetry? Not the sonorous words, nor the skilful use of 
tropes and metaphors. These are things that add to the attrac- 


tion and beauty of the whole thing, but the soul of true poetry 
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is to be found in its ability to kindle emotions, to open up the : 
fountains of sympathy, to strike the secret chords of the heart, to 
evoke a ready response. Vlvetry is not valuable for what it ex- 
actly says, but for the vague and indefinite consciousness of joy 
and beauty in which it drowns the mind. It is inspiration that 
makes beauty and moral harmony a passion, and makes the cold 
face of nature instinct with life. Religion too is more a passion 
than a thought,—more a life than a philosophy. The crucial test 
by which every system of faith isto be tested is :—Does it 
strengthen, elevate, and purify the affections of the soul? Does 
it make purity and virtue,—the love of God an‘l the love of man, 
—the food and raiment for our spirit? If it does that, and in 
proportion as it does that, it is religion. People who forget this 
central idea, like those who forget the fundamental idea of poetry, 
are deceived by non-essentials and secondaries. They run after 
forms and philosophies, exa!t them to a position they do not de- 
serve, and forzet the momentous importance of passion and life. 


—— 


The Unitarian Herald gives a striking quotation from 
the speech of Rabbi Schindler at a recent laying of the 
corner stone of a new Jewish temple in Boston, which we 
are glad to welcome back to the American shore and send 
afloat once more. The prospective work of the Boston 
Temple as stated by its Rabbi is quite identical with the 
objects and aims of Unity: 


The temple of to-day and of the future must be a school in 
which the principles of a noble life are both taught and practiced. 
And here I stand again on strictly Jewish ground. The word 
‘‘temple’’ may please us better by its sound, the name “ house of 
prayer’ may havea fascination for the sentimentalist; but our 
ancestors used to call their religious meefing places, ‘‘schools,”’ 
and a school this house shall be in the widest sense of the word, 
and nothing but a school for the development of our moral quali- 
ties. Here, the doctrine of one God of Israel shall be taught, 
expounded, and defended against both o: its foes, polytheism and 
atheism; here, the doctrine that all men are brethren and al! man- 
kind is one family shall be proclaimed; here, measures shall be 
resolved upon as to how to work together and hand in hand for 
brotherly love, churity, benevolence, righteousness, justice, and 
liberty. 


The death of Miss Martha Hardaker is announced. A 
bright, gifted intellect, quickened by courage, was hers. 
People seriously differed from her and may have disliked 
some of her positions and pecutiarities, but none ever could 
doubt her sincerity. The /ndex, to whose pages she was a 


frequent contributor, thus speaks justly of her intellectual 
powers: 


Between three and four years prior to her death, she was at- 
tached to the Boston Kvening Transcript, ant was the writer of 
many of the ablest and most brilliant editorials which appeared 
in that paper. Her article on Emerson and Matthew Arnold— 
which, in our opinion, was the best re: ly to Arnold's lecture on 
Emerson that was pub ished in thix country, not excepting E. P. 
Whipple's paper in the North American Review—atiracted wide 
aitention, and brought her from literary critics many words of 
anproval and praise. She had a large acquaintance with liter- 
ature, was a good German scholar, was deeply interested in and 
acquainted with physical science, and fond of philosophical dis- 
cussion. From her Alma Mater she received about three years 
ago the degrees of Ph. D. and . A , to which she was more en- 
titled by her talents and attainments than the majority of men 
upon whom these honors are bestowed. 


The same paper contains resolutions of respect passed by 
the Meriden Scientific Asociation to the memory of Miss 
Emily J. Leonard, a woman who acquired eminence in the 
widely different fields of social and botanical science. The 
death of these women, so different and yet so alike in their 


strength and fearlessness, suggests the constantly widening 


It also calls 


field of influence and power open to woman. 


intellectual companionship which he enjoyed with the form- 
er as a fellow-student at Meadville, and the earnest and 
helpful support which he received from the latter as a par- 
ishioner in the first years of his ministry. The lives of both — 
women show how independent cheerful living or cou 
dying is of theological tenets or doctrinal formulas. Where- 
ever there is activity there is joy, and wherever there is 
sincerity there is courage. 


“THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING.” 


This is not what Paul said—he spoke of the foolishness ~ 
not of preaching, but of the thing preaehed. But as it 
has passed into a proverb, it will do for a title for some 
remarks upon the frequent saying that “ people who do nct 
vo to church are just as good as those who do.” This is a 
remark not only affecting the church and its value, but also 
important with regard to the large numbers of people who 
do not go to church, these being in the great majority; as itis 
estimated that certainly not more than a half, and proba- 
bly not more than a third, ever go to church, or at least, go — 
habitually. : 
Now, as to how we ought to judge the church or the ~ 
world by this maxim, let us look a little closer. Thosewho ~ 
go to church are as good as those who do not go, or better; — 
or not so good. If they are as good, then surely the church — 
is justified as a means useful to them, at least, and also 
conferring a high kind of pure pleasure pertaining to 
noblest faculties. If they are better than those who do 
not go, then the church is justified as the deliberate choice 
of the better class, and as a source of benefit, in their own 
view, to those who certainly have benefited in some way so | 
much as to be the best in the community. If they are ~ 
not so good, still the church may be justified as an infirm- | 
ary, as a means, that is, to help the ill become well; just 
as the people in a hospital may be much more unsound 
than the people who do not go into the hospital; but the — 
hospital is not condemned on that account, since it helps to ~ 
make its occupants better than they were. -3 
Again, when we consider that those who do not go to 
church are so greatly in the majority at present, what shall 
we hold to be the meaning of the saying that they are — 
better than those who go? Does it mean that all those — 
who do not go to church are as good as a/l who go, or as 
any who go? Or does it mean that the average is as 
good,—that is to say, that both the best and the worst ~ 
avoid the church in such proportion that the average of 
character is equal to that of those who frequent it? Ordoesit — 
mean that those who, not going to church, are good at all, — 
are just as good as those who go? These questions show © 
that much delicate thought and careful analysis are needful 
before we can estimate very well the worth of this saying ~ 
either as regards the church or the people outside the ~ 
church. Let us grant, therefore, if you please, for the > 
moment, that, if it be true in any sense that the many per- 
sons who do not go to church are just as good as these © 
who go, it argues against the worth of the church. Then, — 
what is the sense in which the word “good” is used in this 
saying? When Socrates was told that any one was a good 
man, he would ask, “Is he good in those qualities that — 
make a good shoemaker, or in those qualities that make a ~ 
good citizen?” So regarding the saying in question, we — 


~~ 
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tenderly to the mind of the editor of this paper the keen 


ask: “Is the man who does not go to church as good in — 
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the qualities which will enable him to guard your money — 
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well, to be faithful to his bond or to his word, to be a good 
engineer, courageous at his post, to be a good captain of a 
boat, alert to his duty?” But these are traits in which no 
one will exceed, no matter how great his excellence, the 
fidelity of the dog; nor do we wish to try 


“To tell by weight how large a brain 
Hath any hope of heaven,”’ 


or how close to morality the inextinguishable loyalty of a 
noble dog may run. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We do not under-rate 
these high ethical qualities. Woful would be our hearts 
and woful would be the world if only in the smaller num- 
ber of people who attend our churches were these noble 

en of faithfulness, honesty and sobriety to be found. 
We simply say that they do not make the whole of man; 
and we think we may ask properly whether the people who 
do not go to church are equally good, as specimens of 
humanity, in all its breadth and height and depth. There 
aro fine and lovely traits, beautiful developments, which 
may, perhaps, be called grace of soul as distinguished from 
these admirable and yet, perhaps, if they exist alone, some- 
what formless and poor and bleak outlines of honesty—a 
grace which perhaps only the cultivation of some such con- 
tact as the church gives with great and all-dissolving 
thoughts, can confer. 

It is not only the church that is neglected by many most 
estimable persons. We have mct many who do not care for 
Shakespeare and have no use four pictures or music, and 
stand unmoved before mountains or by the ocean-side. A 
man might be fit to be trusted with your gold, your life, 
your honor, who perhaps would not thrill before, or even 
know the presence of, a humble and paticnt heroism, or ever 
feel the sublimity of a star smiting upon his heart. But 
though no more trustworthy or entitled to respect, those are 
the better kind of creature and the larger and happier and 
more joyous kind of men, living on a higher plane, in a 
loftier station, with a vaster sweep of horizon and a depth 
of-comprehension of life, who do find a use for Shakespeare, 
pictures, music, mountains, the ocean, the starry heavens, 
and for that which should be wide enough, living enough, 
‘ grand enough, to hold, as it were, all these—the holy walls 
and the praying congregation of a church. It cannot be in 
vain that from week to week for twenty or forty years a 
human being gathers himself to the breast of the thoughts 
with which the pulpit ought to ring and we believe very 
often does ring, that he draws himself away from the daily 


duties and cares of life to sit awhile under the shadow of 


those thoughts of the Infinite and Eternal which hold in 
their embrace not only his duties and his lot, but all the 
obligations and all the circumstances of every other creature, 
on this or any other earth. 

A business man once said to us, one whose business, 
built up by himeelf, by his own efforts from an almost unaided 
boyhood, was a pride and source of wealth to the handsome 
city where he lived, “ Let me go into any community, stay 
there for two days, look at the people, and listen to them 
talk, and I will pick you out infallibly the men who have 
not been to church for twenty years.” This thought-worthy 
saying of our friend did not mean that he would pick them 
out by finding the thievish, the treacherous, the cruel, but 
simply by discerning those persons who showed by manners, 
by speech and by the level of their thought that they were 
strangers to contact with ideas, and particularly with that 
order of ideas which most glorifies and exalts. 


Contributed and Selected. 


J. V. B. 


THE OLD ANSWER TO THE OLD QUESTION. 


No sign of dumb entreaty will be seen 
When my hands cross in death; 

Nor with new breath could I an answer give 
More wondrous than this breath. 


No light of meaning then will break upon 
My closely-lidded eye, 

Nor mystery hide behind, more wonderful 
Than now before I die. 


Friend, I tell thee in thine and every face 
Are heavens so endless-vast, 

When once to take them in the eye opes wide, 
It sweeps before and past. 


What things come but are hidden in what go ? 
What go, but draw what come? 
Food is the rock’s heart, light darkles, song is whist, 
And very speech sounds dumb. 
J. V. BLAKE. 


A SHADOW. 


Shines the sun with dazzling splendor, 
Sing the birds in happy chorus, 
Nod and dance the grasses slender, 
Float the clouds in beauty o’er us; 
Yet in vain is Nature's brightness, 
In our hearts there ever dwells 
Blot of gloom and murky darkness, 
‘Tis “the shadow of ourselves.”’ 


L. 


THE STUDY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY.—AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


One of the many things the genuinely liberal-minded man 
finds cause to rejoice at is the increasing interest shown in 
philosophical studies. The search for first principles of 
thought and action is of course one of the noblest and 
most absorbing of all pursuits, and almost every good result 
may be expected to flow from it. No one, therefore, needs 
to feel that he is performing a superfluous or useless work 
if he himself engages in that search or does anything what- 
ever to incite others to engage in it. 

In view of this increasing interest in philosophical studies 
—an interest that has been manifested in no half-hearted 
way in the columns of Uniry—it has seemed to the present 
writer that a series of brief studies in the history of ancient 
thought might be of real and acceptable service to some of 
the sensible and thorough-going people in the world, among 
whom this bright, earnest, and efficient little paper doubtless 
finds a fair share of readers. 

Although a series of short discussions on what are called 
live topics might at first blush seem to promise more of 
practical value and interest, yet, on the principle that the 
universe, including human nature, remains substantially the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever, we shall find that the 
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fundamental problems of philosophy to-day are not wholly | 
different from those of the past. 


more, certain peculiar advantages in beginning the study of 
philosophy with the ancients. In the first place, the present 
belongs more or less to the senses and the feelings, to the 
particular and subjective ; while the past from the very fact 
that it is past and must be recalled by thought 1s one step 
nearer the objective and unigersal ; is, consequently, the more 
natural clement of the first stages of philosophic thought. 
No doubt the master in philosophy is, and ought to be, ex- 
pected to think in and for the present, but to do this well is 
beyond the power of the beginner. But there is another 


And indeed it is now! 
generally conceded that the best introduction to the study of | 
philosophy is the study of its history. But there are, further- | 
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find other great books on this subject. It is of course not 
advisable to try to read more than one or two of the above- 
mentioned works ata time. They are all named for the 
sake of the convenience of the reader. If one wishes 
grounds for a choice among them, he will probably not go 
astray in taking it for granted that the most generally use- 
ful is Ueberweg’s; the most elaborate and scholarly, Zeller’s; 
the most thoroughly philosophical in its strength of convie- 
tion, Schwegler’s. Lewes’s work is interesting from its pre- 
vailing points of view, the biographical and positivistic, and 
from its general readableness. ‘The serious student of the 
history of philosophy will not, of course, be content with 
others’ accounts, but will study also the philosophers them- 
selves. 


reason why it is peculiarly advantageous—and, we may add, 
fascinating also—to begin the study of philosophy with the 
ancients. The first philosophers were so naive and single- 
minded in their speculations about the universe, so free, 
comparatively, from morbidity and internal misgivings about 
themselves and the nature of things, that their thought! 
possesses a certain freshness and wholeness, a certain faith- | 
fulness to the unity and harmony of the world, which cor- | 
respond wonderfully to the nature of knowledge itself and | 
of that original desire for knowledge which Aristotle calls the 
essential characteristic of man. And indeed, when it comes 
to the truth of their speculations, one is inclined to think 
the more one studies them that they had, not indeed the 
whole, but certainly the root, of the matter in them. Finally, | 
why is it not the most natural thing in the world for the | 
beginner in philosophy to-day to begin where the first be-, 
ginners began, and so to study the problems of life in the 
order in which they have naturally arisen for men ? 

The following topics indicate sufficiently well the nature 
of the matter of the studies. They will of necessity be. 
more or less sub-divided in the treatment of them : 

The nature of philosophy and of the history of philoso- 
phiy. 

The principal periods in the history of philosophy, and | 
the distinguishing characteristics of each. | 

The Pre-Sophistic philosophers. 

The Sophists, Socrates, and the lesser Socratics. 

Plato and his lesser followers. 

Aristotle and the Peripatetics. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 

The Neo-Pythagoreans and Neo-Platonists. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that these topics can 
be treated exhaustively or with perfect fairness in a few 
brief articles. If the writer is fortunate enough to treat 
them in such a manner as to awaken and guide properly in 
some slight degree the thought of a fresh mind or two about 
reality as the ancients viewed it, that is all that he himself 
can possibly desire, or wishes others to expect. 

If any one should be tempted to undertake collateral 


B. C. Burt. 
MR. GOLDWIN SMITH’S SIGH OF RELIEF. 


Fifty years ago, men were not altogether satisfied with the 
prevailing religious system at home; but unfortunately they 
were very little acquainted with those abroad. One had to 
speak of Zoroaster, as he was then called, or of the Buddha, 
with a silent petition to Heaven that he might not be ridieu- 
lous in the use he made of the names. The radical of that day, 
while he spoke disdainfully of the Bible, could call in ae 
ing to his aid. He might intimate that the expression of 
the religious sentiment in the Vedas or in what he called the 
Zendavesta was immeasurably purer and higher, but he did 
do so not without much quakiog of heart lest an untimely 
publication of the sacred scriptures of the other great-relig- 
ions should cause him to appear the priest of some mon- 
strous superstition or idolatry. 

But the “Sacred Books of the East’ are come at last (in 
part) and Mr. Goldwin Smith, as spokesman for expectant 
humanity, reads them and gives a sigh of relief in an En- 
vlish Review. It is a printed sigh, but none the less drawn 
from the depths of his devout soul. “After a perusal of 
the long series,” he says : . 
“I eonfess my profane reflection was that there had been no 
such literary revelation since Hector McIntyre was constrained 
with much hesitancy to give a specimen of an Ossianic Lay.” 

He finds hardly a trace of anything “ spiritual, universal, — 
moral.” To the half-hearted, dissatisfied radical, this must 
be a mortal thrust. Sinful men, he learned in that tong 
perusal, are “those that sleep at sunrise or sunset,” or the 
“negligent in the daily recitations of the Vedas.” Noris ~ 
this.the worst. With touching charity towards those monu- — 
ments of superstition, he gives the average only; while we ~ 
shudder to think of grosser revelations possible but with- ~ 
held. What an ecstacy of comfort must the heart of the ~ 
faithful laity now entertain at these words of Mr. Goldwin | 
Smith! All of that former bravado about Veda and ~ 

Upanishad is over. The disconcerted churchmen may pluck 


reading in connection with the series of studies to follow, 
he will find an abundance of material to choose from accord- 
ingly as his opportunity and ability may direct. Perhaps 
the simplest account of ancient thought is that given by 
J. B. Mayor in his little book entitled “A Sketch of An- 
cient Philosophy from Thales to Cicero” (Cambridge. ) 
After that may be mentioned Ferrier’s ‘ Lectures on Greek 
Philosophy,” Lewes’s “ Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” Schwegler’s “Handbook on the History of Philoso- 
phy,” (Stirling’s translation), Ueberweg’s History of Phil- 
osophy, and the translated portions of Zeller’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie der Griechen. If one reads German he can 


up courage. It is true it was not necessary to wait for this 
particular series of translations, for most of them had ap- — 
peared before, but the religious world had accepted a 4 
in these latter publications and awaited the issue. Itisthe ~ 
signal for a generous hurrah that nobody has been found to —~ 
have any religious books half as good as our own, to say — 
nothing of any that might be better. ; 

But let us not go too fast in such a serious matter. There ~ 
is a not unnatural reluctance at settling the question by — 
even Mr. Smith’s “long perusal.’” Other men, also, have ~ 
looked into thése volumes,- and while finding there square — 


* 


feet of verbosity and ritualism, the kind of mind he has — 
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sampled for us, they have found also much of that of which 
Mr. Smith has found hardly a trace. We should be much 
provoked with a native of Indiathat gave as a representa- 
tive, an average specimen of our Bible, a passage from the 
Levitical Law, or a choice extract from the “endless geneal- 
ogies’ of the Books of Chronicles. It would seem to us 
almost dishonest. Yet this is the service that has just been 
done to Brahmanism. If we should surrender this guid- 
ance, whose proclivitics are toward Levitical Law, and trust 
to our own sympathy and love for every noble word or 
image thrown out at the ineffable name, we may rather read : 

‘* From the Unreal, lead me tothe Keal. From Darkness, lead 
me to the Light. From Death, lead me to Immortality. ‘This 
uttered, overcomes the world.”’ 

Or again, in that Divine Lay, the Bhagavad Gita (trans- 
lated a century ago): 

**Whoso beholds me in all things, and all in me, I do not van- 
ish from him, nor does he vanish from me: for in me he lives. 
Whatever nature one meditates upon, to that nature he goes: he 
who meditates on God, attains God.’’ 

Assuredly in this latter phrase there is a reference to the 
doctrine of Transmigration of Souls, which to most men is 
highly unphilosophical, and yet I doubt not there is a deeper 
reference to a truth that no one can despise, and which 
comes up again to the surface of thought in that descrip- 
tion of Jesus: ‘“‘ While he prayed the fashion of his coun- 
tenance was altered.” 

May I not speak also of a supplementary sigh of relief 
of the same writer in the same article (Evolutionary Ethics 
and Christianity)? Well fortified with an exclamation 
point, he says: 

‘*No religion but Christianity has ever attempted to preach its 
gospel to the world!”’ 

Now this impression, like the previous ones, must be due 
to that same “long perusal.’’ And yet this seems incred- 
ible, because in that series are included works of the Bud- 
dhist system, which is confessedly the greatest missionary 
religion in the world, and which actually weakened itself 
by its long and sustained endeavor of missionary work. A 
writer in the Britannica describes Buddhism as the ‘“ most 
intensely missionary religion in the world.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is doubtless a genial soul and while 
“not orthodox,” as he himself says, yet anxious to serve 
the cause of religion. I believe this can never be done 
by the method he has chosen, of belittling and unfairly 
criticising the faiths other than the one so native to his 
thought. It will be long before a respectable part of even 
the thinking men and men of letters will learn that religion, 
rightly conceived, ever strives toward increasing the mate- 
rials of faith, enlarging not diminishing belief. And for an 
expression, that is certainly ‘spiritual, universal and moral,” 
of this truth, we have only to listen to India itself’: 

**Whoever loves will feel the longing to save not himself 
alone, tut allt others. Let him say to himself: When others are 
lenruing the truth, I will rejoice at it, as if it were myself. 
When others are without it, | will mourn the loss as my own. 
We shall do much if we deliver many, but more if we cause 
them to deliver others, and so on without end. So shall the 


healing word embrace the world and all who are sunk in the 
ocean uf misery be saved.” : 


JoHN TUNIS. 


The beautiful laws of time and space, once disobeyed by 
our inaptitude, are holes and dens. If the hive be dis- 
turbed by rash and stupid hands, instead of honey, it will 
yield us bees.— Lmerson. 


— = 
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TEN MINUTES WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 


In an age when Goldsmith himself says ‘the whole con- 

versation ran upon high life, and high lived company, with 

ictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses,” the 
Vicar of Wakefield made his appearance. 

In the simple habit of a country parson he won a place 
in the hearts of Englishmen and still retains their affection, 
while for his more pretentious contemporaries there is no 
room. 

In the “ Advertisement,” which answers as a sort of 
preface, Goldsmith apologizes for his work, saying there are 
a hundred faults of which a hundred things might be said 
to prove them beauties; that “the hero of the tale unites 
in himself the three greatest characters upon earth—he is a 
priest, a husbandman and the father of a family. He is 
drawn as ready to teach, and ready to obey: as simple in 
opulence, and majestic in adversity’ —and asks who in his 
age of opulence and refinement can be pleased with such a 
hero. And perhaps we wonder ourselves what there is in 
this book so full of exaggerations and so crowded with ab- 
surdities that fascinates and holds our interest throughout. 
We soon cease to look for anything rational in either the 
plot or the events of the story, and our only interest is in 
the simple wisdom of the gentle, affectionate and Christian 
Vicar. 

We find the Vicar, in the opening chapter, at Wakefield 
with his wife, whom he chose as she did her wedding gown, 
not for its glossy finish, but for such qualities as wear well. 
She makes preserves and pickles which none can excel, and 
the Vicar tells us in his frank, simple way that “ she prided 
herself also upon being an excellent contriver in eae 
keeping; but adds that he could never find that they grew 
richer with all her contrivances. Of his six children, for 
whom he feels his country is his debtor, his son George is 
the eldest; then follow his daughters, “ beautiful and bloom- 
ing,” whose names are Olivia and Sophia, despite his resolve 
to name one of them Grissel. Next comes Moses, who has 
two brothers 12 years younger than himself. This is the 
family and we are told that while their better fortunes lasted 
cousins of even the fortieth remove could be found forming 
part of their fireside band. So lives Dr. Primrose when 
we find him, writing his lectures on monogamy, “ exhorting 
married men to temperance, and the bachelors to matri- 
mony.” His lectures, he happily says, he had the consola- 
tion of knowing were read only bythehappyfew. He writes 
an epitaph for his wife while she still lives, extolling her 
prudence, economy, and obedience to death, and has it cop- 
ied fair—frames it elegantly and has it pldced over the 
chimney piece “ where it was useful,” he says, “ admunishing 
her of her duties to him and at the same time with his fideli- 
ty to her: it inspired her with a passion for fame and put 
her constantly in mind of her end.” 

It is thus the Primroses live when we find them; but they 
do not long remain in such happy circumstances, for we 
have scarcely made their acquaintance before the first of 
that series of unheard of calamities occurs: the Doctor's 
banker fails and he must change all these pleasant conditions. 
His son George departs with a blessing and five guineas “to 
London on foot in the manner of his great ancestor, Hook- 
er,’ and this is the occasion of the Vicar’s saying: “The 
separation of friends and families is one of the most dis- 
tressful attendants of poverty.” 

We will not follow the family too closely ; just take a look 
at them when they least expect it. See how sweetly the 


gentle parent rebukes his daughter's vanity. He learns 
from little Dick that something his daughters are cooking 
over the stove, while to all appearances they are helping their 
mother, is a wash for the face. He slowly draws near to 
the fire and grasps the poker with the apparent intention of 
mending it, and seemingly by accident overturns the com- 
position. 

Again on the first Sunday after they had reached their 
new home. The Vicar had asked the girls on the previous 
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without home life of his own from boyhood, who wandered 
a minstrel over Europe in carly manhood, and whom lodg- 
ings in Grub street afforded shelter during the days of his 
authorship. A weary life of struggle with no sweet com- 
| panionship of women or children to light the dark days with 
the happy brightness that fills truehomes. No home sweet- 
ness existed for Goldsmith; but he carried a beautiful pie- 
ture of his early home in his memory, that grew vivid to 
him as the years passed—a wonderful bright picture set ia 


evening to be dressed early the next day so as to beat church 
early, as was their custom, before the rest of the congrega- 
tion arrived. 

The Vicar’s own words will best tell it: “ They punctual- 
ly obeyed my directions; but, when we were able to assem- 
ble in the morning at breakfast, down came my wife and 
daughters, dressed out in all their former splendor; their 
hair plastered up with pomatum ; their faces patched to taste ; | 
their trains bundled up into a heap behind and rustling at every | 
motion. 
larly that of my wife, from whom I expected more discre- | 
tion. 
order my son, with an important air, to call our coach. The 
girls were amazed; but I repeated it with more solemnity 
than before. ‘Surely, my dear, you jest,’ cried my wife, 
‘we can walk it perfectly well: we want po coach to carry 
usnow. ‘You mistake, child,’ retorted 1, ‘we do want a 
coach; for if we walk to church in this trim, the children 
in the parish will hoot at us.’ ‘Indeed,’ replied my wife, 
‘lL always imagined that my Charles was fond of seeing his 
children neat and handsome about him.’ ‘ You may be as 
neat as you please,’ interrupted I, ‘and I shall love you 
the better for it; but all this is not neatness, but frippery. 
These rufflings and pinkings and patchings will only make 
us hated by all the wives of our neighbors. No, my chil- 
dren, continued [, more gravely, ‘those gowns may be alter- 
ed into something of a plainer cut ; for finery is very unbe- 
coming in us, who want the means of decency. I do not 
know whether such flouncing and shredding is becoming 
even in the rich, if we consider upon a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedness of the indigent world may be clothed 
from the trimmings of the vain.’”’ 

And his remonstrance had the desired effect; for they 
put on plainer garments and the next day found them at work 
of their own accord cutting up their trains into clothes for 
their younger brothers. 

Thus it is, I think, we learn to love this simple family 


for its majesty, as well as for its simplicity, before we know it. | 


With clear and pure “ King’s English” that flows as sweet- 
ly always from Goldsmith’s pen as does the water from the 
spring, we have this clear, pure and beautiful story told us. 
[t has been called a prose poem, and well it may be, for we 
find the same thoughtful, polished phrases, and the same 
simple diction, but grand, that is handed down to us in the 
beautiful poems “The Deserted Village” and “The Traveler” 
that Dr. Johnson said were superior in polish to anythin 
that had appeared since Pope's time. 


In none of Oliver Goldsmith's writings do we find osten- 
No stilted lines or phrases; no ambiguity of mean- 


tation. 


ing, but in his own sweet and unaffected language, he him- 
self as simple and unassuming as the Vicar, we hear, with 
hearts that respond quickly to his tenderness, the quaint 
wisdom of his teachings that differ so strangely from those 
in whose age he lived. 

We read Goldsmith's life and seek to discover where he 
saw all these touching pictures of home life—he who was 


I could not help smiling at their vanity, particu- | 


| 
In this exigency, therefore, my only resource was to 


dark ness. 


ir 
Do | 


| 


! 


misconceives the nature of truth in assuming that religion 


Ww. S. Lorp. 


BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 


[s the road very dreary? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary, 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget; 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining ; 
Courage! instead of tears and vain repining, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


With toil and cares unending 
Art beset? 7 | 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. | 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret; 
But yesterday is gore, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow? 
Nay; bide a wee, and-dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and fantasies deluding; 
Then, brother, lest these torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
— Anon. 


OUR FURTHER DUTY. 


In these declining days of a vencrable form of faith, 
when many things are remembered that were once believed 
by the true and good, “‘ but remembered with a smile as be- 
longing to the past,” it has been asked if we Unitarians 
have any further duty or vocation. The question miscon- 
ecives the nature of truth and the idea of our time. It 


is a settled fact and not a moving spirit; that now we have 
come to the mount of transfiguration, and we will build three 
tabernacles and appropriate the divine glory to private use. 
It is the old weakness for concluded fact before the Spirit 
of Truth is come, unmindful that the ever-flowing fountains 
of religion are in the mountain fastnesses of reason and the — 
moral conciousness, and only superficial and short-breathed 
powers try to appropriate it as their own. It misconceives 
the idea of our time, inasmuch as it forgets that there is no 


longer any such thing ag external authority in religion, and 
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* the appeal to the inner convictions of the soul is the only 
divine credential. To say that men who have believed this 
and proclaimed it have vow no vocation is simply falling 
back into the old rut that religion is once more finishe d 
and we are going to have an casy time. Whereas religion, 
in view of the ever-increasing complexity of life, has a 
harder task laid on it than ever before. To give spiritual 
help to men, it must be spiritual, and no longer think to 
win the soul by storming the seuses, or to shirk its own 
responsibility as a teacher under cover of a text-book. If 
any man thinks that Unitarianism is to be the formulated 
faith of the future, he knows not the spirit that he is of; 
and if, in this time, when religion must come forth and ask 
no favors of the world or men, and seek no protection, but 
take its place with reason and divine philosophy, any man 
asks if Unitarianism has lost its vocation, surely the Spirit 
of Truth has not come to him. The concluded fact, the 
finished truth, still haunts him, and no glories of the advanc- 
ing God.— From the Sermon by Rev. Horatio Stebbins, 
DD., at the National Conference. 


The Unity Club. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 
OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
HIS POETRY AND PROSE. 


_——_— 


Planned for h»me-reading, and class-meetings, with written 
papers and conversations. The jage-references are to the 
‘“‘Household Evlition’’ of the Poems. Both Poems and Essays 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Baston. Consult ‘* Bio- 
graphical Sketch’? by F. H. Underwood (Harper's Magazine, 
Jan., 1881), reprinted afterwards in book-form; and Review by 
E. C. Stedman (Scribner's Magazine, May, 1882). 


IIT. 
POEMS OF NATURE. 


“O face of nature always true!” 


[1.] THE SEASONS. 


“Bach change of storm or sunshine scatters sree 
* * its largess of variety.” 


PAGE. PAGE. 

Vision or Sin Launrat | Preludes} 107 CATHEDRAL |“One Spring” |} - 394 

UNDER THE WILLOws [opening| 329 SONNET XXII. - - - 24 

Iwpiax Summer REVERIE. - ° 69 AL Fresco. . : : - 339 

A Moov. - - - - - 354 SUMMER STORM. - . 6 

SUNTHIN’ IN THE PastoraL LINE Hosea BieLow To Rorron. - 285 
{“I country born.’’| - 271 


My Stupy Winpows.—“‘A Good Word for Winter.” 


Conversation.—W hat does Lowell call the “upper house 
of Nature?’ How may one become an “admitted peer?” 
Who are “the loyal cavaliers,” and who “the Roundheads 
prim, with point of fox?” In what seasons and moods can 
Lowell bear “nothin’ closer than the sky?” What hint 
does he give of a home not far from Boston? In which 
month is Lowell happiest? And you? Compare the June 


in “ Under the Willows” and the 1st “ Prelude,’— 


4s either more June-full than the other? Lowell’s tribute 
to “Snow-Bound” and Kmerson’s ‘“Snow-Storm.” Mean- 
of his criticism of the “epigraph” of the latter poem? 
Compare with this Lowell’s 2d “Prelude.” - Make a Cal- 


endar of thé seasons, and compare it with Bryant's. 
Ancient and modern feeling for Nature,—why so different? 


[| 2.] TREES, FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 
“( unestranged birds and bees ! 


O never-unsympathizing trees!" 


PAGE, PAGE. 

UNDER THE Wittows |“I care In THe Twitign . . - $75 
i? - - . - Sol To THE DANDELION, - - K:} 
Au Faesco. - . . 339 Song “Violet.”*| . ° ‘ 17 
FouNTAIN OF Yourvit. . - B59 CATHEDRAL |“ No rose.””| . SO 
GROWTH oF THE LEGEND. - 7A SONNET XXV. - - - - 2 
A Moop.- - o . . - 3h With A Paeseep Flower. - 5 
To a Pine Tree. - - . 6.5 Tue Biren Tree, - - - st) 
Tue VAK. - - - - - 77 INDIAN SUMMER REVERIE. - 69 


SUNTHIN’ IN THE Pasrorat Line 269 
My GaRpEN Acguatntance—in “My Study Windows,” 


Conversation.—lKuskin says that the love of flowers be- 
longs to an inferior order of mind: and the love of trees, 
too, Mr. Ruskin? Have Americans, especially Western 
Americans, a genuine love of trees?  Llow is it with Low- 
ell? Have you seen his Genealogical Tree? Do you un- 
derstand “In the Twilight’ and “ Myself was lost” (in 
Under the Willows)? Lost or found? Which thought 
do you find in “the Cathedral,” p. 394 (“Instant the can- 
did chambers of my brain,” ete.) and in the opening of the 

“Indian Summer Reverie?” Is Lowell's love for trees in- 
dividual as well as general? Compare him with Bryant in 
this respect. How many tree-portraits do you find? Could 
a painter give them equal distinctness? ‘Tree-character,— 
shown in the response to Autumn's touch? Any human 
suggestion here? Can you guess Lowell's favorite tree? 
Bird? His most beautiful flower-poem? Does he love 
garden or field and forest flowers best? Can you find clus- 
ters of these here and there? How many different birds? 
What famous bird and flower-poems by other poets? 


[3 ] SEA AND MOUNTAIN. 


“Be sure you go alone, 

For Grandeur is inaccessibly proud, 

And never yet has backward thrown 

Her veil to feed the stare of a crowd ; 
* * * * . 

She hides her mountains and her sea 

From the harriers of scenery.” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
PICTURES FROM APPLEDORE. > 347 COLUMBUS. - - - - - 56 
Sea-WEED. - - - - 338 VovYAGeE TO VINLAND. - - 34 
SONNET XIV. - - - - 22 A Moov. - - - - - 354 


THE SIKeNs, 2. 

Conversation.—Sea or Mountain,—which has given the 
most to poetry? Which gives most poetry to you? For 
what do mountains chiefly stand with Lowell? Does he 
ever take us “among the hills,” like Whittier, or into the 
heart of the mountains, like Bryant? Where do*you find 
some distant pictures? Does he show his love of individ- 
ualizing here also? What characteristics of nature and 
temperament are shown in a speci ial love of mountains and 
mountain-scenery? In love of trees and more quiet land- 
scape? Do you find these differences illustrated in our 
American poets? Lowell’s laugh at the mountain-loves of 
Wordsworth and Bryant? Is Lowell a lover of the sea? 
The noblest couplet it has drawn from him? What is its 
general aspect as mirrored in his poems? Compare with 
Longfellow and Whittier. But note Lowell’s (weir 
power here too,—the force of single words. Do you find 
any Homeric epithets? Any glimpse of Bryant-like aloof- 
ness in these poems? The best sea-picture? Compare the 


sunset from Appledore with Longfellow’ s sea and stars in 


——— 
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Golden Legend, and Bryant’s sky-poems. Which of our 
four poets do these studies incline you to call the poet of 


younger to the elder poet? 


Does Whittier’s portrait re- 


mind you of any other? From how many of these por- 


mountains? Of the sea? Of trees and birds? Of the| traits does “the Puritan’ look out? How do our essayi 
seasons? Are they not all poets of Nature? compare with our poets? Which is Holmes? Make as 
many “groups” and contrasts as you can. Lowell's dis- 
IV tinction between “intellectual” and “imaginative” satire? 
ok dae de Sale (“My Study Windows,” 284.) Group “old” and “new” 
LOWELL Ss l ORTRAIT GALLERY . ° . . . A he 7 > 99 
: writers from this point of view. The ‘‘Agassiz” portraits, 
“7 believed the pocts ; i is they . 9 9 
Who utter wisdom from the central deep, —how many do you recognize? Are the features changed? 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 
[3.] UNNAMED OR FANCY PORTRAITS. 
“All the critics on earth cannot crush with their ban 
[1.] OLD WORLD POETS AND ESSAYISTS. One word that’s in tune with the nature of man.” 
DANTE. SHAKESPEARE. Workpswortt. CHAUCER. 
DRYDEN. Pore. SPENSER. MILTON. Tue “Critic.” “Me. D—.” “MiImanba.”” 
K BATS. LEASING, Rovusseav. CARLYLE. . 


“Among My Books,” 2 Vota. “My Stupy Winpows.”’ 
On a Portrait or Dante py Giorro, #7. 


Conversation.— Are we apt to linger long before the por- | 
traits in a picture-gallery? What qualitics in subject and 
artist are needed to attract us? Has Lowell any of the 
traits of the “Old Masters?” ‘The very greatest poets 
(and is there, after all, more than one of them?)” he asks 
us. His answer and why? Tlow many great poets does 
he show us here? His test of greatness? Of originality? 
“The world-old question of matter and form,—és nectar of 
precisely the same flavor when served to us from a Grecian 
chalice or from any jug of ruder pottery?” His answer 
and yours? Life—‘‘actual,” “imaginative,” “ideal,” “in- 
terior,’ “‘conventional,”’—can you group these poets as 
representatives, more or less perfect, of these various types? 
llow many “companion-pictures,”’ by contrast, can you find? 
‘Men are born Wordsworthians or Popists,’"—which are 
you and why? Is the portrait of the “historian of Words- 
worthshire” a faithful one? Compare with that of the 
author of “the autobiography of the human soul.” How 
many of these poets had that “intolerant egotism whose 
sublimity is its apology?” Had they any other apology for 
it? What does Lowell think of the “self-trust of talent? 
Was Lessing a poet? Was Carlyle? Do they belong in 
either of our groups? Dves Rousseau,—or is there still 
another name for the life he represents? 


[2.] NEW WORLD POETS AND ESS8AYISTS. 


PERCIVAL. EMERSON. Por. HALLECK. 
LONGFELLOW. WILLIs. BRYANT. WHITTIER. 
NFAL. DANA. HloLMeEs. AtoorTrT. 
ALLSTON, LOWELL. lDwiaGnr. IRVING. 
BRowNSon, Lypia M. Cup. CouPER. PARKER. 
THORRAU. LIAWTHORNE. Jubb, AGASSIZ. 
PAGE. PAGE. 
FABLE For CRITICS, - 113 Stupies For Two Heaps. - - 6 
ToH. W.L. - - 374 Agassiz | Atlantic Magazine for 
UN BoaRp Tug "76. - 383 May, 1874.) 


a % “My Srupy Winpows.”’ 
“Tue First Century oF THe Rerussic,”"—E. P. Whipple, Harper's Maga- 
zine, February and March, 1876. 


Conversation.—Was the old taunt—‘ Who reads an 
American book ?”—just? Is literature the only field for 
imagination? Its activities in “the first century of our 
\epublic?” Effects of the resolve “that we must and 
would have a national literature?” (“My Study Win- 
dows,” 185). Who was our first poet? Who the “in- 
spirer” of our literature? Compare Lowell's two portraits 
of Bryant,—can you spare either? What of his likeness 
to Wordsworth? Is Emerson “a primitive Pagan?” The 
meaning of his “inscrutable smile?” (Whipple.) His 
“companion-picture?” Compare Lowell’s verses on “Evan- 
zeline” (“‘a shrine of retreat,” etc.) with those he chooses 
from Spenser to “characterize the feeling his poetry gives 


“Tue Amenican Dick—.” Two Ngicnpors or Emenson. 

Conversation.—Can you name either of these portraits? 
Do you agree with Mr. Underwood that “ Miranda” is a 
fancy picture—‘“ of a bore?” If meant for Margaret Fuller, 
is the portrait a just one? (Compare Higyinson’s Memoir, 
lately published.) Any likeness to Lowell in the portrait 
of the “Critic?” Or to the members of the “critical fire- 
brigade?” (See “ Wordsworth,’ p. 221.) Meaning of 
“Who thro’ Grub Street,” ete., descriptive of “* Mr. D—?” 
(See “ Dryden,” p. 71.) Lowell as critic? His standard 
of criticism? Compare Byron's “ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.”” Which scries of portraits do you like best? 


Lowell’s advantages and disadvantages as painter of each? 


, $ 
LEGENDS. 
“4 mystic gif 


Which, like the hazel-twig, in faithful hands 
Points surely to the hidden-springs of truth.” 


[1.] EARLIER LEGEND-POEMS. 


“Jt grew and grew 
Till it seems a mere murmur out of the vast 
Norwegian forests of the past.” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Tue GrowTn or Tue LEGEND. - 74 Tue Lecexp or Brirrayy. - 27 
A Cuiprewa LEGEND. - 4 THE StRENS. - : : - 2 


PROMETHEUS, 3S. 
Conversation —Why does Lowell call the pine: “the 
mother of legends?” Is it myth or legend whose “growth” 
is represented here? Wherein do these differ? What 
relation does fable bear to them? ‘Tradition? By which 
name would you call each of these poems? Is there in the 
character of “‘Mordred” any reminder of the Templar in 
“Tyanhoe?” Do you agree with Stedman's criticism of 
‘“ Prometheus,”—“ weakened because the matter is not com- 
pactly moulded?” But what of the quality of the “mat 
ter?” Compare the “loneliness” of Prometheus with that 
of Milton. (Read “ Milton,” pp. 301-2.) Which is the 


nobler picture? 


[2.] THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 


“Fle must be fenced with ——_ mail 
Who would seek and find the Holy Grail.” 


Conversation —The legend of the “Round Table” and 
the “Holy Grail.” Is it the history in it that gives value 
‘to a legend? What if the “Round Table” be a fable? 
Lowell's distinction between “Fact” and “Truth?” 
(“ Wordsworth,” p. 226.) His thought about the 
of reading into a poem what the author did not put there? 


us’ (“Spenser,” p. 199)—did he feel a likeness in the 


| 


(“Shakespeare,” 224.) Is the “generous process of Na- 
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ture’ more or less marked in a legend? Have you read | 
Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad” and *‘ Holy Grail?” The “ Per- 
ilous Seat” —which of the great poets does Lowell think 
worthy to take it? Do you think, with Stedman, that 
“Sir Launfal” is specially ‘a landscape-poem?”. ‘The secret 
of its fascination? The finest passage in it? Can you 
trace the “auroral flashes’ through the first prelude? 
Which four lines hold the heart of the teaching? 


[3.] SHORTER LEGENDS. 
“@ld events have modern meanings.” 


PAGR. PAGE. 

Sarpnerd or Kine Apmervs. 44 DARA. 335 
Incipenrt at Hameure Fixe. oO Manmoon. 358 
Raacus. : . 46 Yussour. . . “3659 
AMBROSE. : - 78 ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. - : $22 
Conversation.—Legend, fable, or what, is each of these? 


Which two teach the same lesson? Re-name each poem, 
according to subject; exchange the lists and read them 
aloud. 


( To be continued. ) 


We publish on another page the first of a series of arti- 
cles by Prof. B. C. Burt of the University of Michigan, 
which will be found peculiarly helpful to such of our Unity 
Clubs as propose to undertake a course of philosophical 
studies this winter. We also print here one of the letters 
received in response to the circular on page 286 of last 
Unity ; the letter having been received some time since, 
and accidentally omitted from our last issue : 


Rev. J. C. Learned, Washington University, St. Louis: Your 
plan of reading philosophy is a good one, and 1 hope you will 
carry it out. | wish | could help you, but just that sort of 
thing | haven't done, a d no one whio hasn’t done it can tell ex- 
actly how; that is, every plan will require modifying to meet 
eircumstances, no matter how carefully thought out. But I be- 
lieve | would do this: J would use a text book; and I do not 
know one so good for just such a class as you mention as Ever- 
eti’s Science of Thought. There's no sham about it; it is real 
philosophy. Everett knews Hegel and he knows Spencer (his 
opposite). Every sentence of the book was so written (it is said) 
that his wife could understand it. It very fairly covers the 
field—grounding ethics and religion; and it has, all told, less 
than 450 p»ges. 

Of course other books should be taken with it—to follow out 
the more developed phases of morals and theology. I should 
name for such a circle of readeis, and as fully adequate to rep 
resent the brst thought in 


( Aristotle (unsurpassed). 


; Sidgwick—‘‘Methods of Ethics.’’ , 
ee | Spencer Da of Ethics.’’ 
Hazard -‘‘Man, a Creative First Cause’’ (free will). 


( Mill’s ‘“‘Three Essays on Religion.”’ 
- Hinton—‘‘Man and his Dwelling Place.’’ 
Religion. } Caird—“Philosophy of Religion.” 
Bowen's ‘‘Modern Philosophy,’’ etc. 

No substitute can be found for the old Pagan writers on Con- 
duct—Aristotle, Cicero, Antoninus, etc. It is refreshing to find 
men who knew reasons for right living, although they knew 
nothing of ‘plenary inspiration,’ ‘‘vicarious atonement,’’ or 
‘endless hell,’’ or ‘‘Christianity.’’ Hazard’s little book (two 
lectures given at the Concord School), besides giving many good 
hints by the way, is the neatest presentation | know of moral 
responsibility. You will find in Sidgwick*the best (most sympa- 
thetic and reconciling) summary of all theories—ancient and 
modern. You will wonder why I name James Hinton, who 
seems to write in the interest of orthodox phraseology. But that 
has its place in a complete study. I once refused to read him, 
but have since found him rewarding—a most independent and a 
deep oo Caird should crown all—one of the finest books of 
our . 


oe » 
Se 7 


beget thinking, to fructify the mind. 
_text-books it is no wonder that both metaphysics and morals fall 
}into contempt, and that the brain grows soporific or water- 


Schwegler. 
Uebe: weg. 
Lewes. 
Fleming (dictionary ). 

Then all the leisure time, instead of occupying it with Bas- 


Reference Books. 


,com, Peabody, Porter, Hickok, Wayland and Haven—or even 


with Hopkins and McCosh and Bain and Miss Cobbe—take Plato, 
Locke, Hume, Kant and Spinoza. There's nothing like the great 
masters, or men possessed with the spirit of the masters, to 
Lovking at the college 


logged. 

Ihave had to talk with the freshmen of our University on 
Ethics—a preliminary short course—practical. This has been 
the order of six lectures: 

. Springs of Conduct. 

. Standards of Conduct. 

. Control of Conduct. 

. Consequences of Conduct. 
. Nomenclature of Conduct. 
. Consummation of Conduct. 

You will see that this is capable of division in a course of 
three or four times as many.lessons, introducing all that need be 
said of religion and worship (or theology) But I have no doubt 
you will find plenty of. ‘‘system-makers'’ or systematizers among 
those you have asked to help you. Andas lI just now cannot 
map out details for you. I leave you only this raw sketch. Later 
(if you are not flooded) | might be more minute. 


Suggestions on the Ten Great Novels are still in order. 
We print this time a letter received some time since but 
accidentally overlooked: 


H. McEroy, Janesville, Wis: I venture at this late day to 
submit to you my list of ten great novels as requested by you in 
your circular letter of May 26. The letter came durirg my 
absence from home, and was taken to the house, where it was 
misl «ad, to greet me to-day with a look of conscious and certain- 
ly undeserved neglect. Some works in the list | offer you may 
be subjects of criticism, and may be regarded as not just the 
most wholesome mental pabulum for a reading society. I select 
them however because I believe them to be the best; and my list 
is as follows: 

Tom Jones, Fielding; Humphrey Clinker, Smollett; Henry 
Esmond, Vanity Fair, Newcomes, Denis Duval, Thackeray; Les 
Miserables, Victor Hugo; Scarlet Letter, Septimius Felton, Haw- 
thorne; Albert Savarus, Balzac. 

add the uncompleted works Denis Duyal and Septimius Fel- 
ton for the reason that the reader will learn from them in a great 
measure the peculiar methods of the authors in framing their 
stories. The little tale of Albert Savarus is one of the best and 
cleanest of Balzac’s tales, and will be found in a recent review 


| of the Comedie Humaine. 


ee 
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(Correspondence. 


GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Epitor or Unity:—Some weeks since I[ noticed in 
Unity a call for “a graded series of Sunday school lessons, 
making a course of not less than seven years,” etc., ete. 
Inasmuch as we have in our Sunday school a course of. 
study which aims to cover your requirement, I venture to 
send it to you. 

We have found it v 


ry helpful, though we have never 
been able to follow it ri idly. For over ten years we have 
been guided by, and have tried to follow, a plan. Our 
curriculum has often been modified by the suggestions of 


experience. We know very well that it is far from perfect, 


-_—__—, 
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but until some one makes a better one we shall try to do 
good work under this. 
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Hoping that the imperfections of our scheme may incite 
to the issuing of one nearer to our ideal, [ am 
Very truly yours, 
ARY E. Baaa. 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 18, 1884. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH AT ENGLEWOOD.* 


My Dear JonEs:—Shortly after your Western Confer- 
ence had adjourned, I received from our friend, Rev. R. H. 
Bosworth, pastor of Trinity Reformed Kpiscopal Church, 
Knglewood, Illinois, a letter in which he says, “I wish you 


*This open letter justifies its publication. We ere glad to add our own com- 
mendation of Brother Bosworth’s spirit and ability. Our readers will 
watch with interest the success «of the People’s Church at Englewood, and 
at their behalf we extend al! the fellowship that it is willing to accept.— 

TOR. 


'* * T tell you, A 
your communion. 
Church shall be to me a part of the Christian brotherhood.” 
Now a man of that spirit and breadth is not likely to find a 


our friend withdrew from the pastorate of Trinity R. KE. 
Church and founded a “ People’s Church.” 
ation of Purpose and Principles of the People’s Church” is 


investigation of truth; for the inculcation of duty, and for the 


-|pendent movement, but one we should encourage in every 


: ia church of our faith where you have pitched your tent. 


»" 


could have been in Chicago during the meeting of* the 
Western Unitarian Conference. I attended nearly all the 
meetings. It was a feast and an eye-opener to me, | assure 
you. With the greater portion of the views and methods 
advanced | am in hearty accord. There was much of the 
deep undercurrent of real piety, which I prize above all else. 
, my heart is drawn more and more to 
If 1 stay where | am the Unitarian 


quiet home in so-called Evangelical churches. It happened 
therefore that during the month of September just 


The “ Declar- 


worthy our consideration. Let me copy it for you : 


Purpose :—This church shall exist for the maintenance of a 
free, reasonable and spiritual worship of Almighty God; for the 


promotion of faith, hope and charity 
| Prixcirtes:—1l. This church, as its name implies, is non- 
sectarian, being in polity independent Congregational. 

2. It }rescribes no creed as condition of membership. 

8. It invites all, so disposed, to unite in the development and 
exercise of love to God, by obevience to His laws, and by earnest 
_endeavor to bless mankind. 
| Membersuip :—This church welcomes to its fellowship all ac- 
_cepting and subscribing to its purpose and princip'es, who pos- 
sess and manifest a sincere desire to forsake sin and follow right- 
_eousness. 


| [think that in the breadth herein manifested there is 
something beyond what has'yet been characteristic of some 
Unitarian churches. Mr. Bosworth is no iconoclast. He 
‘is very far from it. He believes in the New Testament as 
‘in some sense a revelation from God. He believes in some 
special divine life as peculiar to Jesus. He is a man of a 
deep, earnest, whole-souled piety, to which is added a 
thorough classical and theological training. I write this 
freely to you of him, first, because he has no idea that I 
am writing, and secondly he has no intention at present of 7 
joining our church. The “People’s Church” is an inde- © 


way possible. 


Success in your new enterprise. There is great need of 7 


In talking with our ministers East there is a disposition to — 
help you lift the burden. 
Yours cordially, 
A. WALKLEY. 


ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing 
The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


— ee — 


AN AUTUMN REVERIE. 


September afternoon in a hammock, with a temperature — 
like summer, but with a look upon flower and foliage say- — 
ing, “Autumn is stealing upon us.” What a time for rev- — 
eries! Who would mock us with his presence or even ~ 
with a book? Buta friend drops a dainty volume upon ~ 
the chair near us, and we read upon the cover where the — 
i'tremulous vine-shadows lie the tale: Stray Leaves from — 
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grow old.” 


clouds. 


_ *Sreay Leaves rrom Srreanoe LITERATURE. 
i) 


ON ee 


Strange Literature.* We take it up to find that Lafcadio 
Hearn has reconstructed stories from the most fantastically 
beautiful of the most exotic literature. Moved to turn the 
leaves, we find ourselves stirred by a curiosity to read: The 
Fountain Maiden: A Legend of the South Pacific. 

The story bears the following inscription, “A legend of 
that pacific land where garments are worn by none save the 
dead; where the beauty of the youth is as the beauty of 
statues of amber; where through eternal summer even the 
mountains refuse to don a girdle of cloud.” 

It opens with the weird song of the thieves who would 
cast a magical spell upon the people of Raratonga that they 


May carry away the cocoanuis and taros, the plantains and 


bananas, “when the full moon floods the woods with light 
and makes siiver pools about the columns of the palms.” 

“Tall Outuntu ! 

Dark Avaata! 

Make shadowy the way for us! 

Dimmer the dimness of the night! 

Veil ye the moon with your breathings! 

Make fainter the fires of the stars! 

Make deeper the sleep of the sleepers !”’ 


The chief Aki, being one night by the fountain Vaipiki, 


' beheld rising up from the water a girl, “whiter than the 


moon, beautiful as dreams;” she was singing the wizard- 
pong. Aki set a great fish-net deep within the fountain, 
when she had gone; and when she returned, bearing fruit, 
nuts and fragrant herbs, he sprang suddenly from ‘his 
hiding-place, and she, leaping into the fountain, was caught 
in the net. 

Aki, “looking upou the strangeness of her beauty, kissed 
her and comforted her, and she ceased at last to weep.” 
And Aki came to love her more than his own life. “ When 
she moved, it was like the path of the moon on the waters.” 

Years passed, and “Aki became old; but she was ever 
the same, for the strange race to which she belonged never 
Yet Aki learned that he was to become a 
father in his age; then she wept and pleaded with him, 
saying:—‘“ Lo! [ am not of thy race and I must leave 
thee; if [ now remain, | must dwell ten long years in a 


> world where | do not bel mg.” 


“But Aki pleaded with her successfully; and the child 
was as beautiful as a white star; and she nursed it for ten 


happy years. 


“ But these being passed, she kissed Aki, saying, ‘Alas! 
I must now leave thee, lest I die utterly; and kissing him 


_ once more, she passed away into the fountain depths like a 


gleam of light. 
“The child grew up tall and beautiful; in his eyes, nev- 
ertheless, was a strange light. One night there came a 


" great storm: the cocoa-palms bent like reeds; a strange 


voice came with the wind, crying, calling! At dawn was 
the white youth gone, nor did human eyes ever behold him 


? 


Aki lived on, and his hair became whiter than summer 
At last he was laid upon a bed of Jandanus leaves, 
and the women watched over him lest he should die. * * 

“It was at the rising of the new moun. Suddenly the 


_ singing of a low, sweet song was heard: sweeter, sweeter it 
_ grew; higher rose the moon! 
_ the cocoa-palms refused to bend in the breeze; heaviness 
_ fell upon the watchers; but, with open eyes, they saw a 
+ white-woman glide in between their ranks; she took Aki’s 


The crickets ceased to sing ; 


Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. Chicago: 8. A. Maxwell & Co. $1.50. . 


head upon her bright breast; she sang to him; she kissed 
him, and stroked his aged face. ” ” ” . 

“The sun arose; the watchers awakened; they bent over 
Aki; but when they called, he answered not!” 

Are we dreaming, or is it still in the dainty book that 
we read? 

* * * * * 


* * 


“ Bakawali: A history of love human and superhuman, 
for which a parallel may not be found; written by a Mos- 
lem in the Hindustani language.” 

So beautiful was Taj-ulmuluk, son of the great Rajah, 
that Bakawali, daughter of the immortals, fell in love with 
him; and he returned her love, believing her born of mortal 
woman. “And Bakawali forgot her people utterly, and her 
immortality, and even the courts of heaven where she was 
wont to dwell.” 

But Indra, “the azure-bearded, in his eternal city, Ar- 
manayar, surrounded by his never-slumbering court of bay- 
aderes, one night started up and asked like one suddenly 
remembering a thing forgotten” why Bakawali appeared no 
more before him? “She hath been caught in the net of 
human love, O Great Indra.” “Then was Indra wroth.” 
At his command she was brought in a cloud-chariot into his 
presence. She knelt; “but the Lord of the firmament gazed 
at her in silent anger, with such a frown as he was wont to 
wear when riding to battle upon his elephant triple-trunked.” 
“ Let her be purified by fire!” 

They bound her and cast her inte a furnace “furious as 
the fires of the sun; in a moment her body was changed to 
a heap of white ashes.”’ 

But out of the furnace she arose as one newly-born. 
Then she danced, “curving herself as flowers curve under a 
perfumed breeze; with myriad variations of delirious grace, 
with ever-shifting enchantments of motion, until all cried 
aloud: ‘O Marvel of the garden of Grace! O Blossom of 
daintiness !’”’ 

But Bakawali would not forsake her mortal lover, and 
forasmuch as each night would she return to him,” each 
night did she suffer the fiercest purification of fire. 

One night T'aj-ulmuluk awoke and reaching out his arms 
found her not. The next night “he slit up the tip of his 
finger with a sharp knife, and filled the wound with salt 
that he might not sleep. Then when the chariot all noise- 
lessly descended for her, he arose and followed unperceived.”’ 
Into the jeweled courts, into the presence of Indra were 
they borne. 

'l'aj-ulmuluk, in the shadow of a pillar, was bewildered 
by the sweet, immortal music, by the “fretted archwork 
above him like the intercrossing and interblending of rain- 
bows innumerable.” But when he saw the awful purifica- 
tion of his beloved, he shrieked. “ But he beheld her 
rising from her snowy cinders—like some comet returning 
from the embraces of the sun—with brighter curves of 
form and longer glorics of luminous hair.” * * * 

But when he told her at the dawn what he had done, she 
sobbed: “Alas! alas! no mortal may visit unbidden the 
dwelling of the gods with impunity; now must I bring 
thee again secretly to Armanagar to try to charm Indra so 
he may pardon the evil.” 

The next night Bakawali suffered again the terrible 
agony of fire; then with the charm of her beauty and her 
dancing she so pleased Indra that out of the great silence 
broke the soft thunder of his voice: “Ask of me what- 


ever thou wilt!” “I pray thee, divine One, that thou wilt 
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allow me to depart hence and dwell with this mortal whom | 
[ love all the years of life allotted unto him!” 
But Indra’s frown filled all the courts of heaven. 


— 
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that her thorough knowledge of many languages gave her 
superior advantages, but that her own thoughts upon life, 
faith, creed, duty, influence, education, woman, art, and 
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shameless Bakawali, thou mayst depart with him, since || many another topic, were those which we are now learning. 


have said; but I swear to thee that from thy waist unto thy 


She possessed enough power, both spiritual and mental, 


feet thou shalt remain a woman of marble for the space of| to make half a dozen of us ordinary mortals; as she her- 


twelve years!” * * * x x 


self said, “I feel within myself an immense foree, but I 


. ; oa°. ft ; , 
In the chamber of a ruined pagoda, deep-buried within} cannot bring it out.” 


the forests of Ceylon, there did she pass the years, sitting | 
upon a seat of stone, herself stone from feet to waist. But | 
her lover ministered unto her as unto the statue of a god- 
dess; and he waited for her. 

Wild elephants trod the grass-disjointed, ruined pave- 
ment; “tigers peered through the pillared entrance, with 
eyes flaming like emeralds; gem-eyed lizards clung and | 
wondered ; serpents watched with chryxolite gaze; Vast spi- 
ders wove their silvered lace above the head of the human | 
statue; sunset-feathered birds hatched their young In peace | 
under her eyes.” “And the lover waited through all the | 
weary, fearful years. 

‘It came to pass at the close of the eleventh year that— 
Taj-ulmuluk being in search of food—the great ruin fell, 
burying the helpless Bakawali under a monstrous destruc- 
tion. Then wept the lover; but he knew the immortals 
could not die. And he waited still. 

‘‘Qut of the shapeless mass grew a graceful tree, dainty, 
marvelous, round-limbed like a woman. Taj-ulmuluk 
watched it waxing tall under the mighty heat of summer. 
bearing flowers lovelier than the narcissus flowers. But, lo! 
with the passing of the twelfth moon, a great fruit parted 
itself, and therefrom issued the body of a woman, slender 
and exquisite, deeper-eyed than ever woman of carth, Bak- 
awali re-incarnated for her lover, restored from the maledic- 


tion of the Gods!” 

So magically do the stories weave their svell the after- 
noon is gone before the last leaf is turned; and all the rev- 
erles we have indulged in have been those invuked by thee, 
O Lafeadio Hearn, who hast dune thy work so well. 

A. M. G. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


Dear Uniry:—Since you have printed my name once 
or twice lately, I feel nearer to you outwardly speaking than 
before, and so do not feel as much afraid as | should have 
done a year ago to write you a little note about a book | 
have been reading this summer, the Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli, by James Freeman Clarke, Emerson and W. 
H. Channing. 

The book has been looking at me all my life from the 
book shelves, and yet I have never opened it until a month 
ago! Is a taste for biography a late one? It is with 
me, for until lately the word “ Memoirs” always repelled 
me. If Mr. Jones had asked for ten American characters 
worthy of study for young people in one of our Unity 
Clubs, one of my ten would have been Margaret Fuller. 
Though she may not “stand” distinctly for any one work 
accomplished, or even advocated, her influence must have 
silently worked its way into the “ Liberal” thought of many 
minds in the present day. As we read her thoughts upon 
the deep problems of life, we find that she is one who lived 
“before her time.” Not merely that she as a woman had, 
through her powerful intellect, gained a higher education 


ler self-consclousness was not the kind with which a 
false modesty clothes many a would-be great mind;—she 
was so in earnest, so great in what she knew she could 


do, that she offended many by a superiority of manner 


which was thought unwomanly. But the verdict of even 
those who were prejudiced at first was, “when I came to’ 
know her I thought differently.” [ was reminded while 
reading of this mannerism, of a verse from one of Adelaide 
Proctor’s poems called “ Judge Not.” 

‘The look the air, that frets thy sight, 

May be a token, that below 

The soul has closed in deadly fight 

With som* infernal fiery foe, 

Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 

And cast thee shuddering on thy face !’’ 


That now almost lost art, conversation, by which means 
some of our long ago Grecian sisters used to inspire their | 
listeners, was revived in her toa wonderful deerce; “the excite-_ 
ment which the presence of living persons brought gave all 
her faculties full activity.” “A conversation with her was 
an epoch in one’s life.”’ 

The “proof” of herself was her life in Italy, where all 
her highest powers of love,‘duty and self-sacrifice found 
their highest expression. Her tragic death seems almost a 
natural one for her, and she meets it with the hervic devo- 
tion which we would expect from one so noble. I feel moved 
to say these few words of the life I have but lately learned 
to know, because it seems to me her life and character is 
one which might be a help to many a young person, as an 


in many ways. I hear that two new books on her life have 
lately been written, and look forward to reading them, 
though this firstone written by such friends can scarcely be 
improved upon. 
Might not some “branch” of some “ Unity Club” find 
this life a most useful and profitable study ? CFE 
St. Paul, Sept. 1, LSs4. 


In a lecture, now published in pamphlet form,* Mr. 
Walter Besant, the English novelist, says many things that 
deserve being remembered. Indeed the lecture is in every 
way interesting and deserving of a wide reading. Any one 
contemplating writing a novel would do well to bear in mind 
the following: a 

“The Art of Fiction requires first of all the power of 
description, truth, and fidelity, observation, selection, clear 
ness of conception and of out line, dramatic grouping, di- 
rectness of purpose, a profound belicf on the part of the 
story-teller in the reality of his story, and beauty of work- 
manship. It is, moreover, an Art which requires of those 
who follow it seriously that they must be unceasingly oceu- 
pied in studying the ways of mankind, the social laws, the 
religions, philosophies, tendencies, thoughts, prejudicies, 
superstitions of men and women. ‘They must consider as 
many of the forces which act upon classes and upon indi- 


than perhaps any woman of her time in this country, aud 


*Tue Art or Fiction. 
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viduals as they can discover; they should be always trying 
to put themselves in the place of another; they must be as 
inquisitive and as watchful asa detective, as suspicious as a 
criminal lawyer, as eager for knowledge as a physicist, 
and withal fully possessed of that spirit to which nothing 
appears mean, nothing contemptble, nothing unworthy of 
study, which belongs to human nature.’ We do not hesi- 
tate to say that when the person is born to us with the 
above qualific ations and venius for study, we shall have the 
long expected American Novel that shall belong to the 


W orld. 


W. 8. L. 


The Consolations of Science, by Jacob Straub, published 
some months since by The Coleziove Bcok Co., is meeting 
with a favorable reception from the best critics. The Ad- 
vince says it ‘is a work which seeks to put the doctrine of 
Immortality in such a light that the motives drawn from it 
will influence the world more fully. The discussion is a 
comprehensive and thorough one, and the positions of the 
author are taken with great candor and freedom from par- 
tisanship. In this respect the work is most admirable read- 
ing in days when partisans abound more than clear, elevated 
thinkers do. The author claims at the beginning that some- 
thing is lavkinz in the presentation of truth by the church, 
as secu in the fact that practical Christian living reaches 
only a partial development. He thinks this may be in the 
lack of any true conception of the oneness of life here and 
hereafter, and canvayses the entire field of phenomena which 
go to show the nearness of the natural and the supernatural 
worlds to each other. He closes with some discussion of 
the nature of the other world life, in which he finds prob- 
able much work of instruction, the ideal of which our hu- 
man school work is the partial attainment. The book isa 
most elevated and worthy one, and shows signs of careful 
and patient thought.” 


We notice that a prominent journal criticises Mr. Kdyar 
Faweett’s recent novel* on the ground of a lack in purpose. 
It seems to us that this criticism is not just. On the con- 

we think that the quality for which this book 
especially deserves praise is its serious purpose to give a 
faithful, though dark picture of our American watering 
place life, and that here the book stands in wholesome con- 
trust to other novels of Newport. The weakness of the 
book lies rather in the characterization. Not that the 
characters lack individuality, but the author describes some 
of them as being in every way admirable, while he depicts 
them as acting in a way that argues a lack of good breed- 
ing if not good morals. ‘This weakness in the book seems to us 
ethical rather than artistic; a weakness the more to be re- 
gretted from its being joined with more than ordinary liter- 
ary brilliancy and promise. 


C. H. K. 
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Marion Harland’s last cookery book} consists of some 
well-chosen, clearly written recipes for plain cooking. It 
cannot fail to be of help to advanced and older house- 


’ keepers, as well as those for whom it is designed. 


*Tinkitno Cympats. A novel by Edgar Fawcett. 
& Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 33%. $1.50. 
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WOMEN’S WESTERN CONFERENCE. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference held in Chi- 
cago, September 4th, 1884, it was reported that throuch 
the Post-office Mission packages of ‘ Unity Mission” 
have been sent to Ohio, Kansas, 
New York during the summer. Douthit’s “Statement of 
Belief’ was in great demand. It was hoped that the Mis- 
sion would awaken interest in those places where it could 
be employed, and cause people to call meetings for the dis- 
cussion of liberal religion, and put themselves in connection 
with the general conference. Judicious advertising of the 
methods and matter of the Mission through the daily papers 
was recommended. It was decided that a corresponding 
secretary was needed, to give on an average two hours a 
day to office work, to take charge of the loan library, and 
to visit such local conferences as the Directors may deter- 
mine from time to time, her traveling expenses to be met. 
Two hundred doilars ($200) was the salary fixed for the 
time from the appointment to the close of the annual mceet- 
ing in May. Miss F. Le Baron was appointed to the posi- 
tion, and has accepted. ‘Twenty copies each of Uniry and 
The Christiin Register were subscribed for, to distribute 
among persons willing to become centers of religious infor- 
mation. It was agreed that $1,900 must be raised during 
the year for this conference; of which sum the Board has 
appropriated $200.00 for the distribution of liberal litera- 
ture; $200.00 for the salary of a corresponding secretary ; 
$2 200.00 for the current expenses of All Soul’s Church, 
Chicago ; and also money necessary for the Women’s Confer- 
ence’s share of the rent of Western Unitarian headquarters, 
the exact proportion being left for future decision. It 
was ordered that a printed circular, setting forth the objects 
for which this conference desires to raise money for the 
coming year, should be distributed to the churches and 
general subscribers. 


tracts 
Colorado, Nebraska and 


8. F. Gorpon, 
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CHICAGO WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Chicago W. U. C. was held at | 
the Church of the Messiah, Thursday, Sept. 25, about seventy- | 
five ladies being in attendance. After a social lunch had 
heen dispatched the members gathered in the chapel to listen | 
to the literary exercises, the Vice President, Mrs. D. N. 
Utter, presiding. The subject for the day was the Present 
Meaning and Use of Unitarianism, the discussion of which 
was introduced by two papers read by Mrs. Woolley and 
Mrs. West. 

The first essayist believed that the originating motive and 
impulse of Unitarianism was to be found in the principle of 
human reason as applied to all questions of religious belief. 
Though this principle has often been overlaid by questions 
of minor importance, and bearing the nature of theological | 
test and qualification, it has always borne a very active re- 
lation to the progress and history of Unitarian thought. 
The questions which agitated the times of Channing and | 
Parker were not those which enter into modern controversy, | 
yet when we make a just distinction between the mere, 
-urface agitation of the two periods, and the underlying | 
current of thought, we shall find that the same impulse of 
intellectual liberty guided and shaped the belief of both. | 
The principal meaning of Unitarianism is found in the em- | 
phasis which it constantly bestows upon the rights of the | 
private conscience and judgment of the individual in respect 
to religious belief, and in the supreme importance which it | 
has always assigned to character, the moral outcome of belief’ 
and conduct, as the final test of religion. Among the more 
important practical dutics inculeated in the liberal faith is | 
that of clear thought. Unitarianism holds a distinctive, if) 
hot conspicuous, position among the various sects, both or-| 
thodox and liberal, and its duty is to proclaim its peculiar 
message in that clear, intelligible manner, void of all need- 
less ambiguities of speech, which shall command the re- 
spectful attention of men. Unitariapism both on its intellect- 
ual and practical side stands for natural religion, as distin-- 
guished from those forms of faith based upon miracle and | 
revelation, and finds in the existing order and condition of | 
things a sufficient basis for the exercise of all the religious 
functions and attributes of man. 

Mrs. West followed with a carefully written paper upon 
the same subject, introducing it with a humorous remark 
to the effect that it would be innpossible to define the present 
meaning and use of Unitarianism until we had received the 
latest reports from the National Conference then in session 
at Saratoga. In distinction to the first speaker Mrs. West 
found the essential principle of Unitarian belief in the doc- 
trine of the unity of God. A brief and interesting review 
was then made of the origin and growth of this doctrine in the 


teachings of the Hebrews and early Christians. Unitarian- 
ism had also its peculiar theory of the worth and meaning 
of the Bible, the study of which it has always commended, 
upon those methods of frank investigation and criticism 
with which the careful student approaches any other theme. 
The Bible is of purely human origin and purpose, yet re- 
plete with that high moral inspiration which will always 
fit it to serve as one of the chicf guides of man. He who 
has learned to interpret its word in the light of universal 
reason and experience has won a higher use and profit from 
its pages than any to be found upon the old dogmatic con- 
struction. 

With regard to the practical uses of Unitarianism, as 
Witnessed in its relation to the material and social progress 


of the race, the two speakers were agreed, viz: that those ~ 
methods and ends proposed by an enlightened social science ~ 
for the furtherance of human happiness and well-being ~ 
were the same which were held in highest commendation ~ 
The Unitarian believes in the | 


by the liberal thinker. 
gradual and orderly progress of society, that the moral 
attributes of man are based upon the same natural laws and 
conditions as those pertaining to the physical and spiritual 
sides of his being, and with wise and proper encouragement 
may be trusted to fulfill their needed service to the race. 

A very interesting and earnest discussion followed the 


reading of the papers, led by Miss Roberts, who spokea ~ 
fervent and timely word for the need of a greater spiritual | 


glow at the heart of all Unitarian belief and enterprise. It 
was not sufficient that the outward life and deeds be correct 
and above reproach, but we must also cultivate a keen and 
living warmth of feeling if we would inspire the world to 
accept and coéperate in our views. 


A MEMORIAL TO JAMES D. CALLAHAN. 


At a service at the Unitarian church in Quincy, IIL, held 


on Sunday, Sept. 21, the following memorial was read as an 


expression of the feelings of the congregation : 


‘“ During the week that has just closed, word has come to 
us of the death of Rev. James D. Callahan, and in coming 
together this morning we desire to give some expression to 
our deep sorrow. 

“Qur acquaintance with Mr. Callahan began a little less 
than a year ago, when he came to the city in response to 
our invitation to occupy our pulpitforamonth. He preach- 


ed his first sermon to us on October 7th, 1883, and one ~ 


sermon on each of the three following Sundays. Four 
times also he met with the Sunday-school, making a little 
address on each occasion, and most of us met him a few 
times in our own homes. This brief acquaintance was one 
which we would gladly have prolonged, and at the end of 
the month we asked him to remain until the close of the 
year. 
left us to try the benefits of Colorado air and climate. We 
hoped that he would soon be restored, and on November 


25th held a church meeting and extended to him a unani- 3 


mous call to be our minister. This also he felt obliged to 
decline and, following the advice of his physician, abandon- 
ed a professional life and established himself at Wellington, 
Kansas, remaining there until bis death. 

“Our acquaintance with Mr. Callahan was a brief one, 
measured by days and interviews, but not brief was the im- 
press of his thought and character. He came among us an 
entire stranger, he left with hosts of warm friends; he came, 
a young man fresh from the schools, yet gave us sermons 
marked for such power of thought and earnestness of feel- 
ing that they are still quoted and remembered with grati- 
tude and admiration. We felt and do feel that, had life 
and health been granted, few men in the ministry gave equal 
promise of power and usefulness in his chosen work. e 
are glad it was our privilege to know and listen to him. 


records. 
“We offer to the bereaved family this expression of the 


earnest and profound sympathy of the Unitarian Society 
Quincy, Ill.” 
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This was declined on account of ill-health, and he — 


And now that we shall hear his voice and meet him face to 
face no more, it is our wish to make this public recognition — 
of his service to us, and to place the same on our church ~ 
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Little Unity. 


TOMMY’S BUTTERFLY. 


Tommy came carecring into the room the other day eager- 
ly thrusting his hand toward me. 

“See! aunt Melly! See what I’ve got!” It was a little 
yellow butterfly with spotted wings. I say “yellow,” be- 
cause I recognized that it had once been so, though Tommy's 
eager fingers had rubbed nearly all the pretty powder off him. 

“Don't pinch him so, dear child! You hurt the little 
fellow. See how he kicks and clasps his fore-paws together 
to beg you not to hold him!” 

“Forepaws! Ho! Ho! Didn't you know, aunty, that 
butterflies didn’t have paws?” in surprised superiority. 

“Call them his arms then, for those are all the arms he 
has, most surely. See his little round black eyes. And 
you have rubbed all the yellow dust off his wings—he can't 
fly without that. Did you know it?” 

“No. Can't he?” said Tommy loosening 
desperate pinch with which he held him. 

“Oh, but I had a time to catch you, though!” he added, 
facing him around and looking him triumphantly j in the eyes, 
while the butte tfly slowly moved his helpless legs in the air. 

“He doesn't want to go, very much,—do you think he 
does, aunty?” he asked hesitatingly. 

“Supposing you were a little butterfly, and was hurrying 
away to find something nice to carry home for supper, and 
a great big boy should pounce upon you, and scrape all the 
delicate skin off you in catching you with his rough hands, 
and should carry you away, and say you didn’t ‘care much 
about it.’ What do you think? Shouldn't you wish you 
could talk?” ; 

“1 know lots of boys who catch butterflies ever so much, 
but they most always let them go again, after they've had 
the fun of it.” 

‘Same as Tommy will do, I hope.” 

“Oh, yes! I'm not going to kill you, little Butterfly; did 
you think I was?” and he again held him in “right about 
face”’ position, and looked inquiringly at him. 

‘But, aunty, grown up men do catch butterflies, and lots 
of bugs of all kinds and put a pin through them—that kills 
them, you know,’ confidentially, ‘and 1 think that is real 
wicked, don’t you?” 

“It’s according to what they do it for. There are men 
who study the habits and appearance of all these different 
kinds of insects, and who, by their study'and examination, 
learn a great many curious things about them. Then they 
_ ean feach others what they have learned. God has made a 
great many wonderful things in the world for us to learn 
about, and if the men who are old and wise enough to study 
these things, kill the insects only for that purpose, and not 
in thoughtless, unfecling torment to the little fellows, then 
I think it is right. But it is never right to needlessly hurt, 
or even annoy a living thing.” 

Tommy had been ‘standing still, surveying his treasure, 
and I could sce the kind little “thinks” begin to come into 
his eyes. 

‘“T guess I'll put you under a glass, little Butterfly,” he 
said slowly, with a great show of condolence, “for I must 
have you a little while longer,—I won't hurt you any,” and 
he went and brought a glass tumbler, putting it on the 
window sill, 


slightly, the 
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“There, gu and stay in there a few minutes, and 
then I'll let you go.” As soon as the pinching fingers were 
taken away, the butterfly fluttered round in his prison, very 
much as you have seen a chicken try to run, as soon as it 
was free. Tommy was wild with delight to see it move, 
and pranced about the glass in a truly original and unstudied 
manner, uttering ejaculations the while, between his laugh- 
ter,— 

“You dear little thing!’ “Oh TI like to watch him!” 
‘‘See how he wants to get out!” ‘You shall” (very con- 
solingly ) “ pretty soon.” 

Then he darted out of doors, and came back with a dan- 
delion and some leaves. These he put under the glass and 
the butterfly lit on them directly. 
“See, aunty Melly! How happy he is to have that to 
stand on. He went right op it the minute he saw it.”” And 
Tommy clapped his hands and watched it gleefully. 

“T guess I like to make him happy better than to tease 
him, on the whole,’—remarked Tommy reflectively, “ per- 
haps [I'd better let him go.” 

So drawing the glass and dandelion off the window, he 
put his haud oyer it, and carried him into the yard and 
threw him on the grass. 

“He didn’t fly away off, aunty, but only fluttered round 
on the flowers and grass. Do you think he'll get well?” 
“] think he will, for he can go to bed in one of the 
posics and sleep until he is quite rested; then he will go 
and find his brothers and sisters and tell them all about 
the little boy that caught him, and the big funny house he 
lived in, instead of some sweet, beautiful, out-of-door 
house.” 

Tommy reflected. 

“] thought all houses were out-of-doors.” 

‘Yes, my little Wisdom, they are; but I meant a house 
more like the one papa made you the other day, out of 
branches of trees all twined together. That wouldn't 
shield you from the rain. Perhaps the Butterflies creep 
under some big leaf for a roof when it rains.” ‘I guess 
they don’t have to wear rubbers, as I do, to keep from get- 
ting their feet wet, because they don’t have any fect. I 
shouldn’t think ‘twould be near so nice without them!” 
and Tommy surveyed his, meditatively, as he took up his 
wheelbarrow, and marched away to “finish loading up that 
gravel.’ '—E. 7. L. in The on Side. 
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Y YOUR FACES. 


I know they are rosy, children, 
I know that your eyes are bright, 
That your cheeks have the cunningest dimples, 
And your brows are fair as the light. 
But | know something else, my darlings, 
That may be you have not heard, 
So listen, my pets, and remember 
A wise old grandmother's word. 


Whenever you fret and quarrel, 
Whenever you frown and cry, 

There's a line on your face that tells it, 
And will tell it by and by. 

And when you would fain look pleasant, 
The tell-tale marks will say, 

‘She or he may, try to be pretty, 
But have been cross in their day.” 


°  —Kachange. 
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THE HELPFUL CLUB. 


A TRUE STORY. 
PART II. 
Unlike most boys, our brothers were all fond of playing 


with dolls; and Aspira and Clara were also very fond of 


them, but | did not care much for them. The dolls and 
their belongings (which were a good many) had a corner in 
Aspira’s and Clara’s room in which to live. As we were 
all busy most of the time they were very seldom disturbed 
by any one. | 

(ne week, the little boys, Willie and Allie, took a notion 
to play with them, and so down stairs came beds, trunks and 
everything else, belonging to the dolls, and were put into 
the sitting room in very neat order, and the boys were ready 
to set up house-keeping. ‘ Now, Allie, you strip Christine's 
bed and [’ll strip Gracie’s,” said Willie in his soft little voice, 
when they were all settled; and Allie readily obeyed. “Who 
are Christine and Gracie?” I know you will say. Just 
step into the sitting-room and I will introduce you. This is 
Miss Christine, my younger sister’s doll, in other words the 
doll belonging to Aspira. Here is Gracie, Clara’s doll, and 
here is Mr. Yankee Doodle, commonly called Doodle; he 
belongs to Henry; and “ Afaled,” ( Allic’s chosen name for 
Alfred) a doll belonging to Master William Lind; last and 
least comes little Georgie (with no arms or legs) the proper- 
ty of Allie. Why! | have forgotten one, and the very 
largest too; here she is, Miss Lizzie, Gracie’s oldest sister; 
and here is still another, a rag doll, with but one leg, but 
still she is a treasure for she was made for me by a great 
aunt whom I thought a great deal of and whom I shall 
never see again in this world; her name is Dinah Topsy 
Tina; Topsy because she used to be black. Willie named 
her when a little thing, and used to call her Tinah Topsa 
Tina. 

The dolls had lived in the sitting-room for two or three 
days and Sunday had come. “ You go and play with the 
dolls, Willie and Allie,” said mother after breakfast. “Well,” 
said Willie, “come on Allie and let’s strip the beds and 
make them; you may strip them, and I will make them.” 
“No, | want to make one,” said Allie, in not a very gentle 
tone, “I’m going to make one.”’ “No, you're not,” replied 
Willie. I was afraid they would make too much of a fuss, 
so I suggested that they each strip and make one bed apiece 
and they seemed to like that arrangement very well. We 
girls hurried our work through and then one of us proposed 
having Sunday-school with the dolls, as in doing so we could 
take care of the boys. We dressed the dolls, and fixed 
the Sunday-school. A high chair with a table leaf on top 
of it made aSuperintendent’s desk, and then for the classes 
we had three chairs, two facing each other, for the benches, 
and one for the teacher to sit in. I was Superintendent, 
and Aspira and Clara had classes. I suppose you will won- 
der why we were not getting ready to attend a real Sunday- 
school instead of playing about one. I will tell you; there 
is no Unitarian church here and all the other churches are 
three miles away, so we do not go to church or Sunday- 
school, but have our lessons at home, every Sunday. We 
used to go when we were in New England and miss it very 
much now. We read the Kighth Service on this particular 
Sunday and then sang “God is Love” in the hymn-book 
Which is used in our church in New England. We also 
sang “The morning light is breaking,” in the same book; 
1 read a chapter in a book, and then the classes had their 


the book. 


lessons. Clara, who had the two little boys, taught them — 
a short verse and asked them some questions which were in © 
Here is the lesson : 


‘“Why should we fear the truth to tell? 

Does falsehood ever do as well ? 

And when the thing that’s wrong we hide, 

We surely can’t be satisfied ; 

No, let your faults be what they may, 

To own them is the better way.”’ Z 

‘What is it to speak the truth? Ans.—To tell a thing just = 

as itis. Is the truth a goodthing? Isa lie a good thing? How — 
do we know that we ought to speak the truth? Ans.—The Bible 
tells us so. What does the Bible say about it? Ans.—‘**Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his neigh- ~ 
bor.’’ Is there anything else which tells us that truth is right? 7 
Ans.—The voice of God in our hearts. If you have done wrong ¥ 
what is the very best thing you can do? | 


Aspira had Henry in her class and she gave him a motto 
to remember: “ Do as you would be done by.” Then she © 
read him a story and talked to him about it. After they ~ 
had finished the lessons we sang, “ Be Thou, O God! ex- 
alted high,” and then put the things away. 


F. B. B. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


A fair little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right, 
And said, “ Dear work, good-night, good-night.” 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, 
Crying “ Caw, caw!” on their way to bed; 

She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
“Little black things, good-night, good-night.” 


The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep’s “ Bleat, bleat’’ came over. the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 
“Good little girl, good-night, good-night.”” 


She did not say to the sun “Good-night,”’ 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of light; 
For she knew he had God's time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink fox-glove bowed his head, 
The violet courtesied, and went to bed ; 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 


And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And while on her pillow she softly lay 

She knew nothing more till again it was day— 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“(Good morning, good morning; our work is begun.” 
—TLord Houghton. 


Under the table; behind the door; 

Hid by the curtain; down on the floor; 

New at the wash-bench; strong, young and gay, 
Loudly hallooing ;—ever at play ; 

Play, little children, as you all do; 

Earnest endeavor ‘ll come sometime to you. 


An honest, sensible, and well-bred man E: 
Will not offend me, and no other can. 4 
—Cowper, — 


. ~ 
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THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 
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themselves as ready to receive company. 


| ganize a society to raise the marriageable 
_ age of boys and girls, in which the young 
_ men pledge themselves not to marry under 
twenty-one and the girls a proportionate 
age. The medical men of the city are also 


3 generacy, the premature death, and the 


g ganized with some change in methods under 


The regular meetings of the Society will for 
_ the present be as follows: 


alll Bibles. 
voll tion of courses in Nature, Hygiene, and Citizenship. 
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Notes from the Field. 


AuMepnuaGer.—Some weeks ago an 
affray took place at this point, says the 
Indian Messenger, between some Mvham- 
medans and a detachment of the Salvation 
Army stationed there, in which one of the 
latter was seriously injured. 


Keene, N. H.—Mr. Walkley’s church has 
indulged in athorough house-cleaning, which 
comprised frescoing the audience room and 
parlors, varnishing the woodwork, putting 
down new carpets on the floors and cush- 
ions in the seats; and they now announce 


Catcurra.—A movement is on foot to or- 


inquiring into the cause of the physical de- 


prevalence of peculiar diseases. 


Eruicat. Cutrurne —In 1881 Mrs. Clara 
M. Bisbee founded the ‘‘Free Society of Dor- 
chester,” Boston. Last April this was re-or- 


the name of the ‘Society for Ethical Culture,” 
Boston. Last Sunday, the 28th ult, their 
meetings were to be resumed at Mr. Savage's 
church. The distinctive features of the So- 
ciety, as stated in their circular, are (1) 
association without formal organization, and 
(2) Ethical growth of the individual through 
personal friendship aud reverent free thought. 


1. SuNpay, 10.00 A. M.—Young People’s Ethical 
Class, Dorchester. Character Talks and the Study of | 


2. Sunpay. 2.00 P. M.—Young People’s Ethical 
Class, Boston. Like the Dorchester Class, with addi- 


3. Sunpay, 3.00 P. M.—Address to Adults, Boston, 
Bearing directly on Human Conduct, and followed by 


— — -— 


bers as to the Ways and Means of Ethical Growth, 
with Reports as to work accomplished. 

5. Monthly Recreative Assemblies for Adults and 
Young People. , 

Aid in this enterprise is solicited from all 
whose sympathies are with the movement. 
Communications should be sentto Mrs. Clara 
M. Bisbee, Clark Street, Dorchester. 


Srraicut To Gtory AGAtn.—Many of our 
readers will be surprised to learn that George 
Chainey, who in earlier days of Unity was its 
staunch friend, and the active, earnest and 
acceptable pastor of the Unitarian churci: at 
Evansville, Ind, but who subsequently left 
both the Unitarians and the ministry, ‘‘slam- 
ming the door rather hard’ behind h m, has 
again changed front, turning his back on 
secularism and agnosticism, and become an 
ardent advocate of spiritalism. <A corres- 
pondent of the Jndex thus reports hin at 
the recent Free Thinkers’ Convention at Cas- 
sadaga, N. Y.: 

The next speaker was Mr. George Chainey. He 
said: “I know, if l know anything, that unseen influ- 
ences had brought me to Cassadaga. I have feit here 
the joy-bells of the soul ring cut wildest, sweetest 
melody. There are things too sacred and marvelous 
to be told: it would be like throwing pearls befure 
swine. I know beyond the power of doubt or argu- 
ment to disturb that there has come tu me proof of 
immortality. The mind without this hope becomes 
weary find jaded, and sinks into sensualism. It 
seemed, if this life were all, that one would be a fool 
to make a martyr of himself for Liberalism.” Mr. 
Chainey ke. t up a constant flie at Agnosticism and 
Liberalism, at both their theorics and practices, from 
which he would disengage himself as from the corpses 
of that life which was without litle or holiness: such 
seemed to be his ineaning, though not his exact words. 
Liberals would not support their principles. “Why 
did my subscribers leave me with a three-thousand- 
dollar debt to hang like a millstone about my neck?” 
Liberalism was not fructifying. He hasin a not very 
long period passed from Methodism to Unitarianism, 
from this to Agnosticism, and from this to Spiritual- 
ism; and his last leap, like each of the others, has 
been straight to glory, into the heaven of heavens. 
He knows now he is right, and is as positive of it as 


the divorced woman is that she will never marry 
again. 


We have no doubt but Mr. Chainey is es- 
sentially honest now, as he has been in all 
the different phases of his thought. This is 
amany sided universe, and truth has many 
sides. It is a misfortune to be soconstituted 
as to not only fail to see the many sides at 
once, but incompetent to imagine the possi- 
bility of such. Mr. Chainey is still a young 
man and may yet beat out for himself a poised 
creed that in his later years will save him 
the turbulence and fever of the earlier ones. 


Cuicaco Nores.—The Church of the Mis- 
siah has had its walls renovated during the 
summer vacation, and the doctrinal texts 
which hardly reflected the teachings of an Uni- 
tarian pulpit have been removed. Nothing is 
lust in point of art and much has been gain- 
ed in point of consistency.—The headquar- 
ters at 155 Wabash Avenue, have been again 
torn up, turned about and fixed over, with 
a result like the many previous disturbances 
at this office, always for the better.—Dr. 
Schram, of the Protestanten Verein of Ger- 
many, who came to America.as a dele- 
gate to the National Conference, equalled the 
wildest Yankee tourist in Europe in the ra- 
pidity with which he “did up’? Chicago— 
Stock-yards, Board of Trade, parks, Pullman, 
etc., etc., all inside of twenty-four hours— 
and then off for Niagara.—'lhe following cir- 
cular, just distributed among our Sunday- 
schools in this city explains itself. Mr. Ut- 
ter has generously undertaken the task of 


4. Wepyespay, *.00 P. M.—Conference of Mem- 
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Those prepared by him last year were very 
simple and effective, in ieed effective because 
so simple. We think there may be other 
schools that might profitably follow the same 
course and use the same slips, which may 
be readily secured by speaking for them at 
headquarters : 


STUDIES IN PRIMITIVE C!\RISTIANITY. 


It is proposed in preparing the course of lessons for 
the Unitarian Sunday-schools of Chicago for 1884-5 
to trace the development of the Christian Religion 
through the Ageatalbent period, following the narra- 
tive set forth in the Act, currecting it in places by the 
Epistles of Paul. 

The scheme of atudy will be nearly as follows; the 
number of lessons upon each subject to be determined 
as Wo proceed; 

1. The Church in Jerusalem. 

2. The Church in Antioch. 

4. The Church in Ephesus. 

4. The Churches in Galatia. 

5. The Churches in Macedonia. 
6. The Church in Rome. 

The geo raphical and historical studies that should 
be pursued in connection with the places where these 
early churches were planted, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing to both teachers and scholars, while the personal 
history of the apostles concerned in establishing them, 
and the epistles written to them, will add te the in- 
terest. The first of the question papers will be ready 
for delivery at 135 Wabash Ave., on Saturday, Sept. 
27th, and the first Union Teachers’ Meeting will be 
held on Monday, the 29th. All teachers and persons 
interested in this year’s work in our Sunday-schools 
are earnestly requested to attend this meeting. 

For thie year’s work the following ba ks of refer- 
ence are suggested: Life of Paul (Farrar’s, Renan’s 
orany or all others.) Farrar’s Early Days of Chris- 
tianity. The Bible for Learners. Davidson's Intro- 
duction tothe N. T. Smith's Bible Dictionary. The 
Ideas ot St. Paul by James Freeman Clarke. 


nd 


Announcements. 


To Post-office Mission Workers. 


We have on hand a large supply of back 
numbers of Uniry, many of them contain- 
ing matter of the highest value for the use 
of those engaged in the distribution of liberal 
literature through the mails. Toall such we 
will supply back numbers of the paper post- 
free at $1.00 per hundred or $5.00 per thous- 
and. At this price, which is so low as mere'y 
to cover the cost of postage and packing, we 
cannot undertake to supply particular num- 
bers. Persons ordering should state how 
many copies of one issue can be used, also 
which year or years they prefer. 
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UNIVERSAL COMPENDIUM 


BUSINESS MEN. 
IT TELLS ALL ABOUT THE 


Metric system of weights and measures. 

U. S. and Foreign Coins. 

Insurance, Fire, Life and Marine. 

Stock Exchange, N. Y., with glossary of terms in 
use—puta, calla, etc. 

Custom House, N. Y., Taxes and customs. 

List of over 1,600 best publications in the United 
States and Canadas in which to advertise. 

Hints for Advertisers, pronounced to be the best that 
have been published. 

It contains pages, « r cover, and will be 

sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


AZRO CGOFF’S 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING 
150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


UTERARY LIFE ion afar 9k amp 
cts. You want it. Send quick. Agents wanted every- 


preparing the lesson slips for this year again 


where. Literary Life, Station A, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Business Notices. | 


THE WEALTH OF THE NATION 

Lies within the grasp of the young men who 
secure the best Business Education. To se- 
cure this education we would recommend 
the Grand Rapids Business. College, which is 
under the cont: o! of Prof. C.G. Swensberg— 
a successful business man and thorough ed 
ucator. Young men with ambition to secure 
the best practical knowledge of business 
should put themselves in communication 
with this institution at ¢ once. [Adv t.] 
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JAMES PYLE 


PEARLINE 


THE BEST THING KNOWN 
Fo 


Washing and Bleaching 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water. 


SAVFS LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
OLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
ways bear« the above symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
ISATAH DILLON } kang DLtLLON 


AND BONS, AND BONS. 


IM PORTERS AND BREEDERS or 
NORMAN HORSES 


(Formerly of firm of E. Dillon & Co. ) 


NEW IMPORTATION 


Arrived in fine condition June 15, 1884. Have now 
a large collection of choice animals. 


Stables and Headquarters Located at 
Normal, 


Opposite the Illinois Central was Chi 
cago and Alton 
Depots. Street cars run from the Lake Erie Wass 
a, and Indianapolis, Bloomington and Western 
pots, in Bloomington, direct to our stables in Nor- 
Mal, Address 


DILLON BROS., NORMAL, IL!. 


WRITE V WHEELER & HAWKINS, ST. PAUL, 
Minn,, for information regarding. investments. 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembored that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 


Is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago | 
and Council Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred | 
by all well posted travelers when passing to or from | 


CALIFORNIA AND GOLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line 
bet ween 


Chicago and St, Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwankee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard 
(Green Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, 
| Minn., Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Webster City, Al- 
| gona. Clinton, Marshalltown, lowa, Freeport, Elgin, 


| Rockford, Lil , are amongst the 800 local stations on 


its lines. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority 
enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are its DAY 
COACHES, which are the finest that human art and 
ingenuity can create; 
CARS, which are models of comfort and elegance; 


its PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, which are | 


unsurpassed by any; and its widely celebrated 
NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road any- 
where. It shert,it is shaved | that it is the Best 
Equipped Roed in the World. 

All points of interest North, Northwest and West 
of Chicago, business centres, summer resorts and 
noted hunting and fishing grounds are accessible by 


| the various branches of this road. 


BEWARE of imitations | 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and | 
has over four handred passenger conductors constant- | 
ly caring for ite millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticketagent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell 


them. 


by the poorly equipped roads. 


For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort | 


papers) or other information not obtainable at your 
] ticket office, write to the 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

begins the next Academic Year September 19 

The main purpose of the institution is to prepar- 

young men for the Unitarian Ministry. There is no 

charge for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and al 

necessary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 
ticulars apply to 

Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Penn. 
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BIRCHS .< KEY 


AILLVVING ANY WATCH 


ouUT. 
SOLD?”:: by Waiehmakers. By mall 25c. Cireulars 
7. 8. BIRCH & CO., 38 Der 5t., N.Y¥ 


its PALATIAL SLEEPING | 


THE CHICAGO ; 


TARPE 


COMP’ Y 


Invite special attention to an 


Unusually Attractive 


Display, both in fine and medium grades, 


Carpets 
Rugs, 


In STANDARD makes and quality. | 


REMNANT SALE, 


Our great BARGAIN sale of Remnants 
occurs 


EVERY SATURDAY. 


Call if you want a bargain! 


WABASH AND MONROE. 


LIQUID | 


It costs no more to travel on this route, that | 
«ives first-class accommodations, than it dves to go 


COTTACE ~ 
_&O LO RS. 


7 aie, and old-fashioned Ketie- Botied Linseed 
com ined with such other materials as secure 
Elasticity, Adhesiveness, and Smoothpess of 


MADE ONLY BY THE 


CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OIL COMP, 


Manufacturers and Jobbers of 
PAINTS AND PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


49, 51, 5a, S55 and 57 Green St., cor. Fultem, ) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
a Send for Circular end Prices. 


Book Agents Ahoy! 


For the falland holiday trade we pave the fa 
ne book in the» market, and can give you 
be hance to make money ever offered. 
nd us your address and we will prove it. 


Cc. B. BEACH & CO., 4 = Salle St. , Chicago, 1m a 
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_ of Unrry. 
| abated purpose it will continue to stand for a con- | 
| Structive, rational, reverential, progressive and in- water up to their eyes, and then put in live 
elusive movement in religion. fish. The flopping of the fish causes the 
_ the propagation of which it was established and for 
¢ which it will continue to work with earnestness and 
' love. These are epitomized in its motto. 
> emphasize the grand and universal words of faith to 
- the subordination of minor dogmas and fheclogical | 
» dividing lines. 
‘their mission and legitimate 


\ either need or can give help. 
» imperfect list of those who have more recently aided | 


a invited to send news items, 
. for publication. 


’ Pror. W. 
~ Geo, BATCHELOR. 


J. Vita Biake. 
| B. R. Burxecey. 


s Lyman Criark. 
“f Miss Cora H. CLarke. 


2 Miss Saran E.uis. 
' T. B. Forsusn. 


~ W. Exsor Furness. 


* - 
er, 


= Harrie Tyno GRiswo Lp. 


UNITY, Vol. XIV 


FOR 


| Freedom, Fellowship and Character 
in Religion. | 


The issue for September Ist, 1884, begins the 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME | 


With unchanged management and an un- | 


It has convictions for 


It tries to 


Believing that all religious sects have | 
constituency, Unrry 
prefers to work for and with the Unitarian move- 


throws its rays on things to come; 
it is generally a stern-light which throws its 


‘sti 


ment, which has a word that will be welcomed by the | 


It seeks to encourage the freest thought, the devout- 
est feelings, and the noblest living, all of which it 


_ tries to embody in the three lasting institutions of 
. tivilization,—tTue Home, THe Cuurcn, and Tue State. 


In this work it solicits the co-operation of all who 
The following is an 


us with contributions. All our readers are cordially 


essays or other matter 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


JENKIN LLOYD Jones.— Editor. 
Cuaries H. Kerr.—Office Editor. 
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_ many who are left outside all denominational lines. | 


. John Kelly: 


Jocoseria. 
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“ —— that we part (work done comes play) 
’ t 7... 


Experience ought to be a head-light which 
instead 


rays on what we have already passed through. 


The Chinese fill heads of their idols with 


water to trickle out like tears. Hence the 
expression: ‘* Tears, idol tears.’’ 


Teacher :—‘‘Suppose that you have two 
cks of candy, and your big brother gives 
you two more, how many have you got 
then?’ Little boy (shaking his head), ** You 
don’t know him; he ain't that kind of a 
boy.’’ 


Father to pugilistic son.—‘‘ My boy, re- 
member. whenever you are inclined to strike 
another boy, stop and count twenty.’’ ‘ Yes, 
an’ if the boy’s bigger’n you you'd better 
count forty,’’” put in the chubby little tow- 
headed philosopher of the family. 


Irascible Old Party:—Conductor why didn't 
you wake me up as I asked you? Here I 
am miles beyond my station! ‘Conductor :— 
I did try, but all I could get out of you was, 
‘All right, Maria; get the children their 
breakfast, arid I'll be down in a minute.”’ 


An American newspaper writer is only 
too pleased to catch a brothertripping. When 
one journal talked in its leading article of 
‘‘buttered thunder’ a contemporary politely 
desired to know if that had any affinity to 
‘greased lightning,’’ forcing the explanation 
that by a typographical error ‘‘ muttered 
thunder’ was the article intended. 


- 


‘‘Mrs. Buck,”’ in ‘ Bluffton’’—a charmin 
novel which | know many of you have an 
—whose zeal for the building-up of Zion was 
matched only by her zeal for retailing the 
parish gossip, especially that concerning the 
young and heretical pastor, gave it as her 
opinion that morality was well enough in its 
place, but when she went to church she went 
to ‘enjoy religion, and didn’t want any cold 
hashin’ up er duties or sich stuff.”’— Rep. 
Henry C. Parker. 


‘‘T was walking up Broa‘lway,’’ said Carl 
Schurz at a recent dinner in New York, 
‘when I saw a good-looking, massively built 
man coming toward me. 1 knew whio it was 
at once, though I had ‘nevér been ift his act- 
ual presence before. F could ndt’ help smil- 
ing at the excellence of this roman” 8 
likeness, as portrayed by the caricaturists. 
But evidently he recognized me from the 
many ort. pictures which have been 


drawn of me, for his face wai, like’mine, on 
the full grin. We knew-each “other at once. 
We had been pictorially ogy acer We 


both laughed, simultaneously : touched 


hats and passed on.’ The other | 


ey man was 


roe 


WITHIN ©. SHORTLIDGE’S 
MEDIA ACADEMY, MEDIA, PENN. 
Thirteén miles from Broad Street’ Station, Mhila- 
delphia. School year 1884-5 opens Tuesday Septem- 
ber 9. Fixed price covers every expense, even books, 
etc. No extra charges except for Music and Chemi- 
cale Students admitted and classified atany time. 
No examination necessary for admission. Summer 
vacation school July and August. The regular schoo! 
year opens September 9, but students may come at any 
time before September d, or be admitted after the 9th, 
when vacancies occur. A _ boarding-school of the 
highest grade for young men and boys. One of the 
best equipped, best taught and most successful schools 
in the United States; always full. Fifteen experi- 
enced teachers, all men, and all graduates—six of 
them Harvard men. All teaching in «mall classes, so 
that each pupil may have individual care. Special 
attention to both adtanced and backward pupils In- 
dividual and class inetruct‘on. Early deficiencies in 
young men's education corrected. Young men whose 
Speciat bs has been neglected instructed privately. 
pecial opportunities fur apt students to advance rap- 
idjy... Speciah drill for dull and back ward boys. Pat- 
rons or studdnis may select any studies or choose the 
regular English, Scientific, Civil Engineering, Busi- 
ness oF Classical Conrse, or parts of. different courses 
Students fitted at Media Academy are now at Harvard. 
Yale, University of Pennsylvania, Princeton, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, University of Virginia, Columbia, Wil- 
liams, Dickinson, and several Polytechnic Schools. 
“Conditioned” College students of any clasa tutored 
in any study and fitted for any college examination. 
A physical and a chemical laboratory. Courses of lec- 
tures, with the best and fullest apparatus for illustra- 
tion. Filteen handred volumes added to the Acade- 
my Library in 1883. Physical apparatus doubled in 
1883. Ten students fitted fur cojlege and admitted in 
1883. Twenty in 1884. A Gfaduating class every 
year in the Commercial Department. Fine schoo! 
buildings, in which all the students live with the 
Principal. No boarding outin private families. Rooms 
carpeted and furnished with wardrobe, bureau, table, 
weed atid toilet set, two single beds with springs, 
guod mattecases, pillows, and an ample mee ly of bed- 
doe, in complete order, etc., etc. Buildings car- 
a throughout, and thoroughly heated by steam. 
ms fur two boys. No large dormituries. Rooms 
lighted with gas. Media Academy sets a generous 
table. The students are not poorly fed under the 
econoumical plea that plain food and meagre diet are 
best for students. Dining-room fitted out in the best 
manner. Experienced men waiters. First-class steam 
laundry. Day and night watchmen. A gymnasium, 
with two bowling-alleys and vuther fixtures, Ample 
grounds for base ball, foot-ball and other athletic 
sports. Drainage and water supply perfect. No ma- 
laria. The health record of Media has few parallels. 
Media Academy has all the conveniences and appli- 
ances necessary to make it a real home and a first- 
class academy. A school for the training of gentle- 
men. No hazing or other rowdyism. No “roughing 
it.” Students at this academy must not sacrifice the 
home influenecs for an education devoid of good 
morals, good manners and genteel surroundings. The 
school is adapted in every way to the education of 
young Ss men aud boys only. Media Academy is not a 
mix 1, but strictly a boarding-school for the 
male sex. = Raia has seven churches and a Temper- 
ance charter which prohibits the sale of all intoxi- 
cating drinks. Media is conveniently accessible from 
all palate. No change of depots in Philadelphia, via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, coming from New York, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore or Washington. Nineteen trains 
leave Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, for Media. 
Return trains every hour; distance, thirteen miles. 
Ask at Media Station for Academy coach, which 
meets every train. Drive to the school, only five 
yoy ed For new illustrated circular of Media 
the Principal and Proprietor, 
iN SHORTLIDGE, A. *.. and A. M., (Grac- 
uate of Phillips’ Exeter Academy and Hurvard Cvl- 
lege), Media, Penn. 
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FOR THE CAMPAIGN, 
FREE. 


THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN 


Will be SENT FREE for the campaign—until after 
the November Election—to any one sending TEN 
CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE AND COST OF MAILING. 


THE INTER OCEAN isthe leading Ke- 
publican paper in the Northwest. 


Address THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago; 


HALL TYPE-WRITER---$40. 


our | Positively the best. Special rate to clergymen. 
Send for circulars. Agent wanted in every town of 


———— i 


size, HALL TYPE-WRITER AGENCY, 48 Madison 
“| street, Chicago, lil. 


